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THE “ DISTRESS OF NATIONS.” 


BY JAMES M. BECK, ESQ., OF THE PHILADELPHIA BAR. 


Y THEME is old as the world, continuous as its history, 

and as vital to-day and pressing for decision as when the 

Infinite Source of life sternly said to the first of the generations 
of man, ‘‘ Cain, Cain, where is thy brother?’’ Although nearly 
nineteen centuries have passed since his coming, whom the suf- 
frages of uncounted millions have given the exalted title Prince 
of Peace, yet ‘‘ peace on earth’’ seems still as insubstantial as a 
rainbow—of promise, perhaps, but still a rainbow—formed by 
the ever-brightening rays of justice shining through the tears of 
human pity. Indeed, the Great Teacher foresaw that ‘‘ wars 
and rumors of wars’’ would trouble men long.after his coming, 
and he distinctly said that ‘“‘such things must needs be, for 
nation shall rise against nation and kingdom against kingdom,’’ 
and with prophetic vision he foresaw the armies of Titus sur- 
rounding with their trenches the walls of Jerusalem. He fore- 
told ‘‘upon the earth the distress of nations. . . . . Men’s 
hearts failing them for fear.’’ His words have been fulfilled to 
the letter, and the history of the intervening centuries has been 
written in blood. The triumphal car of civilization has been a 
war chariot, rolling like that of Juggernaut over the innumer- 
able necks of the slain. Down the vista of the centuries for- 
ever marches that ghostly army, of which the Abbe Perreyve 
wrote: ‘‘Unseen by the corporal eyes, but too clearly visible 
to the mind’seye. . . . . The great army of the dead, the 
army of the slain, the abandoned, the forgotten, the army of 
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cruel tortures and prolonged infirmities, which pursues its fatal 
march behind what we call glory.”’ Did not the earth with its 
beneficent fires consume the bodies of the dead, they would in 
an appalling degree cumber the ground, whose number the high- 
est calculus is as little able to estimate as to count the stars in 
the milky-way ; but as nature destroys the dead leaves of autumn, 
so she mercifully removes the dread débris of war; else, if its 
sounds of lamentation and direful sights did not cease, no circle 
in the Inferno would be comparable in horror to this blood- 
stained earth. Rarely, perhaps never, in nineteen hundred 
years, has the temple of Janus been closed. Our own century, 
commencing with the thunder of Napoleon’s cannon on the 
plains of Marengo and drawing to its close with similar rever- 
berations from both the Orient and Occident, has not known a 
single year of peace. Since 1800 England has had fifty-four 
wars, France forty-two, Russia twenty-three, Austria fourteen, 
Prussia nine—one hundred and forty-two wars by five nations, 
with at least four of whom the gospel of Christ is a state re- 
ligion. As Ruskin well said, ‘‘ Bedlam would be comic, per- 
haps, if there were only one madman in it, but when the whole 
world turns clown and paints itself red with its own heart’s 
blood instead of vermilion, it is something else than comic.”’ 
What is infinitely stranger still, the horrors of war, far from 
lessening with the progress of the centuries, seem only to increase 
in their frightful intensity. While its code is far more humane 
and enlightened in the nineteenth than in the first century, yet 
modern science and organization have so augmented its horrors 
that the conflicts of the first century compare with those of our 
own in destruction, as a Roman battle-axe with a Krupp cannon. 
At the dawn of the Christian era, the standing army of the 
Roman Empire, according to Gibbon, numbered about four hun- 
dred thousand men, and was scattered over a vast extent of ter- 
ritory, from the Euphrates to the Thames. To-day the standing 
armies of Europe exceed four millions, while the reserves, who 
have served two or more years in the barracks and are trained 
soldiers, exceed sixteen millions, a number whose dimensions 
the mind can neither appreciate nor imagine. With one tenth 
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of all able-bodied men on the Continent in arms in times of 
peace, and one fifth of its women doing the laborious, and at 
times loathsome, work of man in the shop and field, one can 
sadly say with Burke, ‘‘The age of chivalry has gone. ‘ 
The glory of Europe has departed.’’ In the last twenty years 
these armies have been nearly doubled, and the national debts 
of the European nations, mainly incurred for war purposes and 
wrung from the sweat of the people, have reached the inconceiv- 
able total of twenty-three thousand millions of dollars. If one is to 
measure the interests of man by his expenditures, then assuredly 
the supreme passion of civilized Europe in this evening of the 
nineteenth century is war, for one third of all the revenues that 
are drained from labor and capital is devoted to paying merely 
the interest on the cost of past wars, one third for preparations 
for future wars, and the remaining third to all other objects 
whatsoever. The size of individual armies has also shown a won- 
derful augmentation. Thus, the army which Alexander led 
throughout the world, until halted in his conquests by the mar- 
gin of the sea, numbered but forty thousand. The ‘grand 
army ’”’ of the great Napoleon, which was then supposed to have 
reached the maximum of human capacity, numbered about seven 
hundred thousand, and represented many months of preparation. 
So wonderfully have the telegraph and railroad changed the con- 
ditions of war, that the Emperor William, by touching an elec- 
tric button, could put within a fortnight more men upon the 
banks of the Rhine than those with which Napoleon crossed the 
Niemen. In the autumn maneuvers France and Germany have 
each repeatedly mobilized more men within forty-eight hours for 
mere parade than almost any of the armies of the modern 
Ceesar. 

The conditions of war have likewise radically changed. Night 
will no longer throw its sable mantle of mercy over the dying 
and the dead, for by the light of powerful search-lights future 
battles will continue to be fought. As if the earth’s surface 
were all too small for such conflicts, the heavens above and the 
waters under the earth will be made battle-grounds in the future 
struggles of nations, for submarine torpedoes have been con- 
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structed which almost realize the fiction of Jules Verne, and 
with balloons as a necessary equipment of modern armies and 
the possibility in the near future of dirigible air-ships, the 
dream of Tennyson may but too soon come to pass, and we shall 
hear : 

“The heavens filled with shouting, and there rained a ghastly dew, 

From the nations’ airy navies, grappling in the central blue.”’ 

The spear, the lance, the sword, and the battle-axe have been 
put aside by modern man as the playthings of his childhood. 
We have in their stead the army rifle, which can be fired ten 
times without reloading and can kill at three miles, and whose 
long, nickel-plated bullet can destroy three men in its course 
before its work of destruction is stayed. Driven as it is by 
smokeless powder, it will add to past horrors by blasting a sol- 
dier as with an invisible bolt of lightning. Its effectiveness has 
practically destroyed the use in battle of the cavalry. The day 
of splendid charges like that of Balaklava is past, and Pickett’s 
men, if they had to repeat to-day their wondrous charge, would 
be annihilated before they could cross the Emmitsburg road. 
The destructive effects of the modern rifle almost surpass belief. 
Experiments have shown that it will reduce muscles to a pulp 
and grind the bone to powder. A limb struck by it is mangled 
beyond repair and a shot in the head or chest is inevitably 
fatal. The machine gun of to-day can fire eighteen hundred 
and sixty shots a minute, or thirty a second, a stream so contin- 
uous that it seems like one continuous line of lead, and whose hor- 
rible noise is like a satanic song. A weapon of Titans is the 
modern twelve-inch cannon, which can throw a projectile eight 
miles and penetrate eighteen inches of steel, even when the lat- 
ter is Harveyized, a process by which the hard surface of the 
steel is carbonized so that the finest drill cannot affect it. Of 
the present navies with their so-called ‘‘commerce destroyers,”’ 
nothing need be said. Single ships cost four million dollars to 
build and, armed with steel plates eighteen inches thick, can 
travel through water with their engines of eleven thousand 
horse-power at a rate of twenty-four miles an hour. One such 
vessel could have scattered the combined Spanish, French, and 
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English fleets, numbering over one hundred ships, at Trafalgar, 
like a flock of pigeons, or put the Spanish Armada to flight like 
a hawk in a dove-cote, and yet in the unceasing warfare of arms 
and armament these leviathans of the deep have been instan- 
taneously destroyed, as with a blast of lightning, by a single 
dynamite torpedo. 

If these preparations for war, which cover our waters and 
darken our lands, mean anything, they indicate that civilized 
man is on the verge of a vast cataclysm, of which he is ap- 
parently as unconscious as were the people of Pompeii, on the 
last fatal day of their city’s life, when they witnessed with in- 
difference the ominous smoke curl from the crater’s mouth. 
Impossible? Who would have predicted one hundred years ago 
that Europe was about to be desolated by a twenty years’ war 
which would involve every nation and recast her map? Of all 
the follies of which man is guilty, the most fatuous is his as- 
sumption that what has happened before will not again. On 
the contrary, the past teaches us to expect the endless repetitions 
of history. There is to-day additional reason for such antici- 
pation. Our age has sown as none other the dragon’s teeth 
of standing armies, and the human grain is ripe unto the har- 
vest of blood. It néeds but an incendiary like Napoleon to set 
the world on fire. Perhaps he now exists among us, an unrec- 
ognized subaltern, possessed of the granite-coated soul of Na- 
poleon, who will, as did the Corsican incendiary, apply the 
torch. To deny that such is the evident tendency of these un- 
precedented preparations is to believe that we can sow thistles 
and reap figs, or expect perennial sunshine where we have sown 
the whirlwind. The war between China and Japan, only fought 
with in part modern weapons and with men who but imperfectly 
understood their use, in no way illustrates the possibilities of 
the future conflict. The greatest of all war correspondents, 
Archibald Forbes, has recently said: ‘It is virtually impos- 
sible for any one to have accurately pictured to himself the 
scene in its fulness which the next great battle will present to a 
bewildered and shuddering world ; we know the elements that 
will constitute its horrors, but we know them only, as it were, 
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academically. Men have yet to be thrilled by the weirdness of 
wholesale death, inflicted by missiles poured from weapons, 
the whereabouts of which cannot be ascertained because of the 
absence of powder smoke.’’ He concludes: ‘Death incalcu- 
lable may rain down as from the very heavens themselves.’’ 
When we recall that in one of the battles around Metz the use 
of the mitrailleuse struck down six thousand Germans in ten 
minutes, and that at Plevna, in 1877, Skobeleff lost in a short 
rush of a few hundred yards three thousand men, and remember 
that the mitrailleuse and needle gun have been since quintupled 
in their capacity for destruction, the prospect is one at which 
the mind stands aghast and the heart sickens. Suffice it to say 
that the great strategists of Europe believe that the future mor- 
tality of battles will be so great that it will be impossible to care 
for the wounded or bury the dead, and many of them will carry 
as a necessary part of military equipment a moving crematorium 
to burn those who have fallen in battle, thus returning, after 
two thousand years, to the custom of our Norse ancestry, with- 
out, however, its religious significance or symbolic beauty. 

It may be suggested that this dreadful visitation will pass over 
peaceful America, as the angel that slew the first-born of Egypt 
spared the blood-splashed portals of the Israelites. God grant 
that it prove so! Whence, however, is our assurance? So 
wonderfully have steam and electricity united men in a com- 
munity of thought, interest, and purpose, that it is possible that 
if a great continental war should come, in which England would 
almost necessarily become involved, before it would be ended 
the civilized world might be lapped in universal flame. Apart 
from this, upon the world’s horizon is now discernible a cloud, 
at present no bigger than a man’s hand, but which may some 
day overcast the heavens. In the Orient are two nations, China 
and Japan, whose combined population reaches the amazing 
total of five hundred millions. Hitherto these swarming ant- 
hills have been ignorant of the art of war, for it is strangely 
true that the only two countries which since the birth of Christ 
have experienced in their isolation comparative ‘‘ peace on 
earth’ are these once hermit nations upon whom the light of 
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Christianity had never shown. But thirty years ago a mere 
handful of Englishmen and Frenchmen forced their way, at the 
point of the bayonet, to Pekin. All this is changed. Western 
civilization has brought to the Orient Bibles—and bullets, miters 
—and mitrailleaux, godliness—and Gatling guns, crosses—and 
Krupp cannon, 8t. Peter—and saltpetre, and the Orient. may 
some day say with Shylock, ‘The villainy you teach me I will 
execute and it will go hard, but I will better the instruction.’’ 
Already-they have learned the lesson so well as to play with 
deadly effect the awful diapason of the cannonade. Let once 
the passion for war, which distinguishes the Occident, awaken 
the opulent Orient from its sleep of centuries, and who shall say 
that another Ghengis Khan, with a barbaric horde of millions 
at his back, may not fall upon Europe with the crushing weight 
of an avalanche? 

It may be argued, however, that these preparations mean 
nothing and are the guarantees of peace, rather than provoca- 
tive of war, and that the very effectiveness of modern weapons 
makes war improbable. While apparently there is force in this 
suggestion, yet practically it is contradicted by the facts, for the 
nations that have the least armies have the most peace, and those 
that have the largest forces tremble on the verge of the abyss. 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, and the 
United States live in substantial amity with the world, while 
France, Russia, Germany, Austria, and Italy, armed to the teeth 
and staggering under their equipments, are forever scowling at 
each other across their frontiers. In them is found the vast 
magazine of martial spirit and international hatred, whose ex- 
plosion requires but the spark of some trivial incident. Thus 
when the Empress Augusta recently visited Paris for pleasure 
her presence alarmed the world, caused prices to fall upon the 
bourses and exchanges, and hurried an earnest and nervous con- 
sultation of all European cabinets. A single insult offered to 
her by the most irresponsible Parisian would have caused her 
son, the young emperor, to draw his sword. It was thus in the 
power of the idlest street gamin to have shaken the equilibrium 
of the world. How else shall we account for the intense anxiety 
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with which the sickness of the late czar has been watched by 
thinking men throughout the world? It was because of the be- 
lief that he held in his hand its peace. What a frightful com- 
mentary upon civilization that the prosperity and even lives of 
innumerable millions of our fellow-beings, may depend upon the 
pacific sentiments of a single man ! 

No fact can be more clear than that humanity is at the parting 
of the ways. The maximum of preparation has been reached. 
In Europe men can arm no further. Italy has alreafily fallen 
under the burden of bankruptcy thereby occasioned, and may be 
at any day plunged into the vortex of revolution. Many thought- 
ful publicists believe that the European nations must therefore 
either fight or disarm. Well did the Master predict: ‘‘ Upon 
the earth distress of nations with perplexity. . . . . Men’s 
hearts failing them for fear and for looking after those things 
which are coming on the earth.’’ 

Let us consider this phenomenon of war. Considered ab- 
stractly, in the light of absolute rather than relative truth, it is 
more than an evil—it is an indecency. It breaks the command- 
- ment, ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,’”’ and it contradicts the beatitude, 
‘Blessed are the peacemakers!’’ It is a Pandora’s box, from 
which arise whatsoever things are cruel, whatsoever things are 
false, whatsoever things are unclean, whatsoever things are of 
ill-repute ; if there be either vice or wickedness in them, war 
illustrates and magnifies them all. It substitutes despotism for 
liberty, revenge for forgiveness, might for right, cruelty for 
mercy, force for reason, destruction for creation. It is not only 
of the earth, earthy, it is truly of hell, hellish. Lest I be ac- 
cused of exaggeration let me quote eminent military authorities. 
Said the Iron Duke, writing from the field of Waterloo: ‘‘ There 
is nothing more horrible than victory, except defeat.’’ Said 
Sherman to some military men who were praising a martial 
career: ‘‘ You think that war is all glory; I tell you it is all 
hell.”’ 

It does not, however, follow that all those who engage in 
it are unworthy of admiration, or that it is not at times, rela- 
tively to existing conditions, even right. If I am assailed upon 
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the street by a noted desperado, or see a weaker and innocent 
party thus assailed, and I interfere, the street brawl is disgrace- 
ful and abstractly evil, but my act in defending my life, or that 
of another, is wholly courageous and admirable. A nation has 
the same right to defend its life and rights, or (not to put it ona 
purely selfish basis) the lives and rights of others, as has an in- 
dividual, and, when wantonly attacked, force must be repelled 
by force. In such emergencies the men who leave their wives 
and children and bare their breasts to the leaden hail are god- 
like heroes, whose praise it is impossible to exaggerate. In lay- 
ing down their lives for their fellow-men, or in being willing to 
do so (for the ‘‘ readiness is all’’), they make themselves not un- 
worthy disciples of the great Martyr. The love of peace is not 
inconsistent with the instinct of self-preservation. "Where the 
alternative is war or dishonor the former becomes righteous. 
‘‘A just war,’’ says the late President Woolsey, of Yale College, 
in his “‘ Introduction to the Study of International Law,”’’ “is 
one that is waged in the last resort, when peaceful means have 
failed to procure redress, or when self-defense calls for it.’’ 

With this saving qualification, no fact can be clearer than that 
of all the follies and sins of which mankind has been guilty, 
war to determine differences of opinion is the most absurd and 
iniquitous, at the bar of the conscience or the greater bar of God. 
Its purpose, if any, is to determine disputes of fact or law be- 
tween sovereign nations. It places limits to human reason and 
constitutes force as the witima ratio. It perpetuates between 
nations the almost obsolete duel between individuals, with the 
difference that when gentlemen fought on the so-called field of 
honor the victor never stooped to strip the vanquished of his 
purse and watch; yet the nation, which compels another by 
‘*blood and iron’’ to surrender its views for the time being of 
the mooted question, takes from the vanquished as much money 
and property as the by-standing nations will permit. ‘‘ Vae 
victis’”’ is ever the cry, and the ethics of Christian nations are 
those of the highwayman. 

I affirm generally, and I should admit of but few excep- 
tions : 
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1. That the causes of war have rarely been proportionate to 
their consequences. 

2. The arbitrament of arms has rarely decided the question at 
issue. 

3. That even if it had, it has rarely decided anything that 
could not at infinitely less expense of life and property, and to 
the greater satisfaction and honor of both contending nations, 
been adjusted otherwise. 

History cannot but impress us with the disproportion which 
the causes of war bear to their consequences. The caprice of a 
woman, the ambition of a prince, the personal quarrel of two 
individuals who wear crowns, and like trivial reasons, have 
caused a considerable portion of international quarrels. Young 
Hamlet correctly described the temper of nations, when he com- 
mented upon the soldiers of young Prince Fortinbras : 


‘¢ That for a fantasy and a trick of fame, 
Go to their graves like beds, fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 
Which is not tomb enough and continent 
To hide the slain.”’ 


Take, for example, the last great war between France and 
Germany, and see about what a straw these two highly civilized 
peoples quarreled. The throne of Spain became vacant, and the 
Spanish people, through their representatives, selected as a can- 
didate for the succession the young Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern. According to any rational rule of international ethics 
the one nation to be consulted was the nation to be governed— 
Spain. At once, however, all France was in a state of ferment, 
and was prepared to go to war, and, if need be, sacrifice a mil- 
lion lives, to keep the young princeling from ascending a foreign 
throne. In the interests of peace, and mainly through the kind 
offices of England, the king of Prussia forbade young Leopold to 
be a candidate, and he withdrew. Here the incident should have 
ended, but France was inflamed with the lust for war. Its peo- 
ple crowded the boulevards on the beautiful summer nights of 
1870, crying, as if possessed with the spirit that drove the Gada- 
rene swine to their own destruction, ‘‘a Berlin! 4 Berlin!’’ To 
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gratify this national pride, and partly to uphold a falling dynasty, 
the ambassador of France was instructed by his government to 
call upon the king of Prussia and make the absurd and offensive 
demand that the latter give his assurance that at no future time 
would he give his assent to the candidacy of Prince Leopold for 
the Spanish succession. When the ambassador called, the Prus- 
sian king, who was taking the waters at Ems, was unable to see him. 
Bismarck, however, as he himself admits, so worded the public 
telegraphic intelligence of this fact that the accidental inability 
of the king to see Benedetti appeared as a studied insult to 
France. Even had this been so, France needed only to protest 
against this discourtesy at the great bar of public opinion to have 
received its justification. The noble ethics of war are here illus- 
trated, in that Bismarck did this, as he tells us, to precipitate a 
war when, as he knew, Germany was ready and France unpre- 
pared. Such is the chivalry of nations! The result was a war, 
in which the loss of life and property and the injury to civiliza- 
tion are simply incalculable, and whose end is not yet. Puck 
was right: ‘* What fools these mortals be!”’ 

Even if the consequences of a resort to arms were proportion- 
ate to the questions involved, the justification for the arbitrament 
of the sword utterly cedses when we reflect that wars cannot de- 
cide any question of law or fact. They may, indeed, decide a 
question of temporary physical possession, but never any under- 
lying principle orright. Might never makes right; neither man 

nor nation is ever convinced as to its error by being knocked 
down. The world should have learned by this time that bullets 
are as powerless to convince as the stake, the fagot, the thumb- 
screw, and the axe. I am not unaware that there have been 
wars that have apparently been decisive of the questions in- 
volved, but this was because the adjustment sought to be achieved 
has subsequently commended itself to the reason or necessities of 
the conquered, and has therefore received its acquiescence. An 
apt illustration of this truth is shown in our own war of 1812. 
England claimed the right to impress seamen on the high seas 
from vessels of the United States. This claim of right we most 
justly denied, curiously enough upon the very ground of the 
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freedom of the sea as a common pathway of nations, which Eng- 
land invoked and we denied in the matter of the seal fisheries. 
We invoked the arbitrament of the sword to vindicate that 
right, and before the war had ended our commerce was driven 
from the seas, the resources of our land drained by taxation, and 
our national capital captured and in part burned. When better 
and more peaceful conditions prevailed, our commissioners were 
instructed to treat for peace upon any terms consistent with a 
“‘satisfactory stipulation against impressment.’’ The instruc- 
tions ended significantly : ‘‘ If this encroachment of Great Britain 
is not conceded, the United States have appealed to arms in 
vain.”’ The English government, however, while it had sus- 
tained the worst reverses, was in the position of the philosopher 
of Hudibras, who, though ‘‘convinced against his will was of 
the same opinion still.”’ Failing to get a decision upon the very 
point involved in the quarrel, our commissioners were instructed 
‘‘to omit any stipulation on the subject of impressment.’’ Peace 
was therefore concluded with the very point, which had cost a 
relatively immense loss of life and property, undecided. Sub- 
sequently, England was convinced by other than coercive meas- 
ures that its position was wrong, and the point is no longer in 
dispute. Our only advantageous result, therefore, of a most de- 
structive war was the opportunity to boast with Southey’s dull, 
plodding peasant (true type of humanity !), ‘It was a famous 
victory.”’ 

An even better illustration is the’ annexation of the Rhine 
provinces, Alsace and Lorraine. Two centuries ago, by the peace 
of Westphalia the former was ceded by Germany to France, and 
later Lorraine became French by peaceful acquisition. Both be- 
came so completely Gallicized prior to 1871, that Germany has 
after nearly twenty-five years of repossession, failed to reconcile 
their inhabitants. When France lay prostrate under the heel 
of the conqueror, and Germany, through the man of “ blood and 
iron,’’ demanded the cession of these provinces and the payment 
of one thousand million dollars, the conquered upon compulsion 
and through necessity yielded, but already the distinct warning 
was uttered that such enforced cession would never receive a last- 
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ing acquiescence. The consequence has been that after twenty- 
four years the labor of Germany has been drained by excessive 
taxation to support the mighty armies necessary to retain these 
provinces. The spires of Metz and Strasburg are the danger 
signals of Europe. It is safe to say that Germany has spent, in 
the last twenty years, more than the value of the provinces and 
the great indemnity to retain both. France will never acquiesce 
in the decision. The war of revenge is taught to the very school 
children. ~ Yearly the statue of Strasburg in the Place de la 
Concorde is draped in black as a protest against this spoliation 
of territory. Sooner or later these wretched provinces, as if 
charged with the curse of God, must become not merely the cause 
but the battle-ground of a yet more bloody and expensive war. 
The thousand million dollars in gold, wrung by Germany from 
France in its hour of surrender, and paid by the French people 
with a self-sacrifice unparalleled, will yet curse both conqueror 
and conquered, even as the Rheingold of German legend, rav- 
ished by the gnomes and welded into the ring, cursed all who 
possessed it. 

In any event, war decides nothing that could not at infinitely 
less expense be better adjusted by the peaceful methods of arbi- 
tration in an international+court. The value of this method is 
now too well ascertained to be questioned. It has shown its 
ability during the present century to adjust over seventy-five 
disputes ; of these twenty-five related to claims for damages to 
citizens of one country while in the offending country ; in six- 
teen, disputed boundaries were amicably adjusted, and in five 
the yet more difficult questions of disputed acquisitions of new 
territory were peacefully decided ; in some of these the national 
honor and historical prestige were believed to be involved, and 
found entirely capable of amicable adjustment. Such, for ex- 
ample, as the Luxemburg affair of 1867 and the Alabama 
Claims of 1871. The incalculable gain to humanity of this 
rational method can be seen in the single statement that in the 
wars of the nineteenth century fifteen thousand million dollars 
have been spent and five millions of lives destroyed. Apart 
from the matter of mere cost, the rational method has the ad- 
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vantage over force, in that the decision is acquiesced in, involves 
no loss of honor, occasions no harsh feelings and, further, is not 
dependent upon chance. The absurdity of the appeal to the god 
of battles in matters of opinion lies in the fact that victory in 
many of the most decisive engagements has been won by chance. 
Thus the open road at Waterloo, the mistake of the guide, the 
falling of the rain the night before, which prevented the bring- 
ing up of the cannon, all disconcerted and brought to nought at 
Waterloo the best-laid plans of the greatest strategist of all time. 
His very physical ailments contributed to the result. An attack 
of indigestion at Leipsic is said to have altered the course of 
that battle of nations, while it is well known that at Waterloo 
Napoleon was suffering’ intense physical pain, which may. have 
caused the mind to suffer with the body. Even disregarding the 
elements of chance, modern machine war is largely a question of 
numbers and equipment. Napoleon said that ‘‘the god of bat- 
tles was always on the side of the heaviest battalions.’”’ The 
ethics of the rifle and the conscience of the cannon is simply the 
primal rule of brute strength, the gospel of Rob Roy: 
‘* Let him take that has the power, 
Let him keep that can.” 

In the peaceful arbitrament of an international court, how- 
ever, the questions are decided not by the chance of a moment, 
nor by the relative strength of the nations, but in the calm 
light of reason and by the eternal standards of justice. The 
value of such a court, not merely in deciding the question but in 
promoting international good-will, is shown in the Alabama 
Claims, when, for the first time, such a court was established. 
These claims had been a fruitful and long-continued source of 
irritation between two highly civilized countries. England 
could not pay under threat of war for fear of humiliation ; the 
United States could neither abandon nor modify the claim except 
with a like result. A war, therefore, whose consequences would 
have been incalculable, seemed inevitable ; in a happy moment, 
however, after much negotiation, both nations agreed to refer the 
question to an international court. The constitution and de- 
cision of that court is a milestone in the history of the human 
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race. Never before was seen the sublime spectacle of two sov- 
ereign nations, perhaps the mightiest in the world, appearing in 
the persons of their counsel, and calmly, soberly, and dispassion- 
ately arguing the questions according to right and justice. The 
decision in favor of the United States was acquiesced in by 
England, and the improvement of our relations with our mother- 
country dates from this epoch-making arbitration. 

The limitations of arbitration and, under present conditions 
of thought, the obstacles to the abolition of war remain to be 
considered. That these exist only the most short-sighted and 
enthusiastic doctrinaire can deny. Time will forbid any but a 
brief discussion of them. 

Wars frequently result from the hatreds of different races, the 
baneful heritage of centuries, and from vast conflicts of national 
interests, which, by reason of their very magnitude, are not 
susceptible of arbitration. Of the one class, the hatred between 
the Slav and the Teuton, of the other the desire of Russia to 
obtain at Constantinople a harbor for its commerce, that cannot 
be closed by the icy hand of winter, are illustrations. The great 
historic movements of races, slow and resistless as glaciers, 
could as little be checked by international agreement as the peo- 
ple of Chamouni could stay the onward course of the mer de 
glace. 

But the great limitation to the efficacy of arbitration lies in 
the moral nature of man. When one of two contending parties 
does not desire to be just or respect the rights of others, arbitra- 
tion is impossible, and on the part of those whose rights are 
wantonly invaded war is simply the primal instinct of self-pres- 
ervation. In the present conditions of thought not every peace 
is preferable to war. There can be peace with dishonor, and 
multiplied death is better than multiplied disgrace. Agreements 
to arbitrate, or attempts to adjust differences, are only prac- 
ticable where an honest difference of opinion exists, and each 
contending party desires to be just. Thus between the high- 
wayman, who wantonly assaults me, and myself there is no dif- 
ference of opinion. We cannot arbitrate the question whether 
he shall rob or murder me. He resorts to force, and for me 
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none other remains. This is equally true of nations. If one 
seeks to rob, pillage, or destroy the other, there exists no ques- 
tion of opinion, either of fact or law that is referable to 
reason or determinable by either discussion or arbitration. 
The appeal to arms is the ultima ratio. It must be clearly remem- 
bered in every discussion as to the efficacy of arbitration that it 
is only applicable to differences of opinion. In such case I 
have absolute faith in the willingness to arbitrate as a means of 
attaining peace. The spirit of conciliation, rather than the 
written agreement, is all-important. If nations desire war, such 
agreement will be as ineffectual to keep them from conflict as 
strands of rotten silk. The remedy must therefore ever be an . 
appeal to the conscience of mankind. The ‘decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind,’’ of which Jefferson spoke in the 
great Declaration, must be invoked, but until such public opinion 
is educated to hate war and love justice, perpetual peace will be, 
as Von Moltke said, only ‘“‘a dream,’’ however much arbitra- 
tion may narrow the occasions or destroy the justification of 
war. | 
Herein lies the great difficulty, for the profound, underlying 
cause of war and the chief obstacle to perpetual peace, at ‘pres- 
ent seemingly insuperable, is the real love of man for war, not 
as a means but as an end. No one who has studied the human 
heart and considered this great problem philosophically can dis- 
pute the fact that in man is an innate and overpowering love of 
contest, the result of heredity and education. It is shown in 
our laws, literature, language, and art. We are sprung from 
nations to whom fighting was a supreme passion, and this desire 
has passed as an heirloom from generation to generation. 
Especially is this true of us who owe our origin to the hardy 
Norsemen. The world has known no greater warriors. The 
Greeks fought for an object, to defend their country from in- — 
vasion or to avenge their affronted honor ; the Romans for power 
and the enlargement of their domains ; the followers of Moham- 
med, to propagate their religious faith. The Vikings, on the 
contrary, fought for the mere love of fighting. Tribe warred 
with tribe, village with village, house with house. War was the 
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Norseman’s ‘‘shield-play’’ and ‘‘sword-game.’’ These traits of 
national character are clearly reflected in their religious faiths, 
which always represent the matured philosophy of a people. 
Thus the paradise of the Greek and Roman, as well as that of 
Mohammed, was a sensual one, in which the physical charms of 
women constituted the chief happiness of the faithful. The 
Valhalla, or heaven of our Norse ancestry, however, represented 
fighting as the reward of the blest. While Valkyries did carry 
from the battlefield the slain heroes to Valhalla, their only 
further mission was to serve them with the mead that gave them 
immortal life. 'The happiness of the warriors consisted in fight- 
ing between.themselves all day, and joining in the convivial cup 
by night. 

From generation to generation this remarkable trait of human 
‘character has descended, and it is almost, if not quite, as dom- 
' inant in life as when Siegfried forged the magic sword. It is 
reflected in the very character of our sports. The games which 
appeal to our race are those in which there exists the greatest 
danger, and which call forth the greatest qualities of muscle and 
heart. Bull-fighting in Spain, student-dueling in German uni- 
versities, fencing in France, and football in England and Amer- 
_ ica are the sports which by reason of their inherent danger ap- 
peal most strongly to the popular tastes. A few hundred will 
see a great chess match, a few thousand hear a Beethoven sym- 
phony, or a performance of Hamlet by a finished actor, ten 
thousand will crowd the gates to see a baseball match, but when 
twenty-two young collegians engage in the most brutal of all 
sports, football, the attendance will exhaust the capacity of the 
grounds. Twenty thousand people recently witnessed a contest 
between the Universities of Yale and Princeton, which, though 
presumably played by gentlemen, was supervised by the chief 
of police to prevent a breach of peace, in which the spectators 
beheld, without either distaste or pity, twelve men injured, of 
whom six were so disabled as to retire from the game. Bar- 
barians are we all, with thinnest veneering of civilization. How 
little human nature has changed in nearly twenty centuries! I 
do not question that among the eighty thousand people which 
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thronged the Circus Maximus and watched the gladiators butcher 
each other for the entertainment of the Roman people, there 
were good mothers like Volumnia, and maidens who, like Vir- 
gilia, were as ‘‘chaste as the icicle that hangs on Diana’s tem- 
ple.’”’ Little children probably followed the sports with the 
same glee as that with which the children of our day watch at 
Christmas-tide the spectacle of harlequin knocking down the 
clown and pantaloon in the pantomime. They probably thought 
little of it, so absolutely are the human mind and heart ruled by 
conventionality. If their thoughtlessness were cruelty, it dif- 
fered only in degree from the assembled multitude of our own 
day, who at Seville witness the toreador’s conflict with a mad- 
dened bull; at Heidelberg, the attempt of two students to mu- 
tilate each other’s faces ; or at London and New York, the abso- 
lute disregard of life or limb exhibited in every prominent 
football match. 

In the same love of contest, we can possibly explain this mys- 
terious Napoleonic revival which has absorbed two continents 


for the last twelve months. The indifference with which the 


mass of mankind read of battles in another country illustrates the 
same trait of human character. How many Americans seriously 
cared twenty-five years ago, when they languidly read the intel- 
ligence in the morning papers of the shells dropping into Paris 
at the rate of one a minute, and its once happy people cowering 
in the cellars and subsisting upon rats? The tragedies on the 
greater stage of the world affect the average man less than the 
acted death of Camille on the boards of the theater. Millions 
have shed tears over the death of Little Nell or Colonel New- 
come ; none have been similarly affected in reading that in the 
Russian campaign of Napoleon, 125,000 perished in battle, and 
123,000 died of hunger and cold ; or that in the six days’ fight- 
ing about Metz over 100,000 French and Germans were prema- 
turely hurried to their last account. Indeed, humanity seems to 
be periodically inspired by the same craving for an unnatural ex- 
citement as moved those worn-out libertines to form the suicides’ 
club in Stevenson’s famous story of that name. They had ex- 
hausted the excitement of every usual dissipation, and as a last 
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resort to stir their sluggish blood and quicken their flagging 
pulses, formed this club, in which every night the cards were 
dealt, and he who received the ace of clubs was obliged to kill 
him who received the ace of spades. . Similarly that old roué, the 
world, exhausted by many thousand years of dissipation and 
wearied by the gigantic gambling in fluctuating values, called 
business, and other forms of nervous excitement, periodically 
craves the great gambling game of war, whose dice boxes are 
Krupp cannon and whose stakes are the lives of nations and in- 
dividuals. 

If, however, the love of war be innate, it is unquestionably 
stimulated and increased by our education. From the cradle to 
the grave but one lesson is taught, and that lesson an absolute 
contradiction of the Sermon on the Mount. Among the first 
toys given to a child are mimic soldiers and cannon. When the 
boy commences his reading of history he learns little of the 
peaceful achievements of past races, but the sole story that his- 
tory has to tell him is one of wars and battles, which are held up 
to him not merely as the chief occupation, but the highest glory 
of man. His first introduction to the classics is in Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries, where he learns how a warlike and powerful people 
made war upon a peaceful and Semi-civilized nation, without any 
provocation other than the lust for territory or spoil, and in do- 
ing so destroyed a million men and sold another million into 
slavery. Soon he becomes enamoured of the subject, when he 
beholds it glorified by the rolling and immortal hexameters of 
Homer, and Hector’s courage and Achilles’ wrath become ob- 
jects of entrancing interest; in all its tale of blood but one ex- 
pression of pity, when Andromache parts with Hector, and see- 
ing her child frightened at the nodding plumes of his father’s 
helmet ‘‘smiles through her tears.’’ When the boy grows to 
adolescence he cannot but perceive that woman admires nothing 
so much as shoulder-straps or a pair of epaulets, and that men 
go to battle, not arrayed in the black of mourning, nor amid the 
sad strains of a death march, but in gay costumes and to melo- 
dies that are joyous and festal in their character. He perceives 
why the church itself, to stir the blood and quicken the enthusi- 
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asm of her children, borrows the metaphor of the battlefield and 
in its hymnology stirringly attests its belief that the most inspir- 
ing analogy for life is war. It is sadly true that the race re- 
serves its highest honors, not for the thinkers, but for the fight- 
ers ; not for those who create, but for those who destroy. 

The love of war, however, arises not merely from that of con- 
test, but—stupendous paradox !—from the most noble and sub- 
lime trait of character, man’s love of self-denial. The chief 
reason why the soldier will ever be a godlike hero in the eyes of 
men is that, rising above the selfish commonplaces of this work- 
ing-day world, he is willing to give the most that he can, his 
life, for the people whom he loves, or the cause in which he be- 
lieves. Higher than this ideal man cannot reach, for the 
spiritual Leader of our race could do no more than lay down his 
life for others. It is this that assimilates every soldier who falls 
upon the field of battle to the great Martyr, and which gives in- 
finite and unfading beauty to Thorwaldsen’s Lion of Lucerne. It 
is this which makes a field like that of Gettysburg holy ground. 
To countless thousands of men it proved a Calvary, upon which 
they expiated by their deaths the sins of others. That peach 
orchard, where a thousand men poured out the blood of their 
gallant hearts, was it not a Garden of Gethsemane in which many 
a hero felt the sweat ‘‘like unto great drops of blood’? For 
others your shell-stormed streets were a via dolorosa, which they 
trod to bloody death. Is not your Cemetery Ridge, with its 
rows of unnamed dead, a Golgotha, or place of skulls, and the 
last resting-place of heroes? For the soldier who is willing to 
give his life for the cause in which he believes, whether or not 
he is mistaken in that belief, I have nothing but the profound- 
est respect and admiration, but to those who needlessly cause 
war and refer to the arbitrament of arms the solution of ques- 
tions which are referable to reason, the world will one day give 
its eternal execrations. 

These seem to me the limitations of international arbitration 
as a remedy for war. Yet the hope is justified by reason, that 
as the world is ruled by public opinion, when it condemns war 
as both unwise and unjust, and demands justice as the standard 
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of international relations, war will finally cease. Despite the 
outward evidences of unprecedented preparation, it is quite 
clear that the conscience of the world is increasingly, although 
now with but a still, small voice, disapproving of the arbitra- 
ment of arms. ‘I'he steamship, the railroad, and telegraph are 
uniting scattered races of men in a community of interest and 
purpose that was not possible a century ago, and producing a 
slow but none the less gradual improvement in the friendliness 
of international relations. If, as I have before said, the move- 
ments of races are as resistless as glaciers by mere international 
agreement, yet like these moving masses of ices they are finally 
stayed in their course by an invisible hand, and dissolve into re- 
freshing and fructifying streams. We are ever nearing the sub- 
lime ideal of the unity of humanity, however distant we may 
still be from its realization. The superiority of love to hatred, 
and of reason to force, is strikingly shown by the fact that the 
improvement of these relations and the growing friendship of 
nations are arising not from force or mere interest, but from acts 
of kindness that appeal to the heart. Thus the American ex- 
pedition, led by the undaunted Kane in search of England’s 
hero, Franklin, was reciprocated when the latter country loaned 
to Lieutenant Greely her best Arctic ship to search for the sur- 
vivors of the Jeannette. These two events caused a warm stream 
of sympathy to flow between the two nations, which had been 
theretofore estranged. Who shall forget the thrill that ran 
through the English-speaking world, when it learned of the 
frightful disaster in the harbor of Apia to the English and Amer- 
ican ships? Against a cyclonic storm, both American and 
English ships bravely struggled, fighting with the power of their 
mighty engines to force their way through the tempest to the 
open sea for safety. Despite every effort, the ill-starred flagship 
of the American squadron was slowly driven inch by inch upon 
the rocks. As slowly did the Calliope make headway toward 
safety. As the latter passed the former, the fated crew of the 
Trenton gave a cheer for the brave sailors of the English steamer. 
It was the salute of the vanquished to the victor, of the doomed 
to the saved, and it not only thrilled Christendom with its in- 
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finite moral grandeur, but inspired both countries as never be- 
fore with the sentiment of the fraternity of man. 

Between no two nations has there been of recent years such a 
feeling of bitter animosity as between France and Germany, and 
until recently every effort for conciliation had failed ; but within 
the past twelve months a kindlier feeling has resulted, due not 
to prodigious armies or imposing displays of force, but to the 
knightly courtesy of the young German emperor. When the 
great marshal of France, the hero of Malakoff and Magenta, 
MacMahon, was buried at the Madeleine, two German cuirassiers 
made their way through the murmuring crowd and laid upon the 
coffin a wreath from their Imperial Master. The heart of France 
was touched by this kindly act, a feeling which was confirmed 
when the same tactful monarch showed his sympathy with the 
French people in the loss of their great president, Carnot, by 
pardoning some French spies, who had been imprisoned for an 
attempt to serve their country. It may safely be said that the 
first friendly sentiments of the French press or people toward 
Germany in the last twenty-four years came from these two acts 
of kindness. 

May we not, then, hope that with the flight of centuries the 
animosities of the races will perish and that public opinion will 
condemn war as both unwise and iniquitous? To despair -of 
this would be to doubt humanity and question the increasing 
purpose which runs through the ages. 

‘¢ Peace on earth and good-will to man”’ is not wholly a dream. 
The storm of human passions and hatreds is abating, while in 
the skies can clearly be discerned the Bow of Promise. Far 
above the discordant cries of frenzied and maddened nations can 
be heard, by those who will attune their souls to the symphony 
of universal progress, the nobler strains of increasing fraternity 
and good-will. The day will come, nay, unless progress shall be 
brought face to face with a gigantic cul de sac, must come, when 
Cesar, or the martial spirit, will bow the knee to the Prince of 
Peace, and say, as did the Apostate, 

‘* Galilean, thou hast conquered !”’ 
JAMES M. BEOK. 
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F ALL the questions that have ever engaged the ‘“ thought 
of man or beast’’ none have proved of such unvarying 
importance as the simple question, ‘‘ Who shall rule?’”’ Among 
the lower orders of life, whenever individuals meet, whether 
wild or domestic, large or small, beasts, fowl, or fish, the ques- 
tion which one shall rule the rest becomes at once of paramount 
importance, and all other considerations are suspended until this 
supreme question is decided by personal combat. 

It seems that this law obtains even in the invisible world re- 
vealed by the microscope, and physicians are even now taking 
advantage of it in the eradication of the germs of diseases that 
have hitherto evaded the farthest researches of science and of 
skill. 

The student of nature has forced upon him at every turn the 
conviction that war rather than peace is the natural order of 
things. All life is a struggle for mastery, and, construe it as we 
may, it is ‘the fittest’? who ‘‘survive,’’ though, in quite an- 
other sense, it may not be always ‘the fittest’? who rule. From 
the remotest period of man’s history two ideas of sovereignty 
have been in antagonism—the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings, and the doctrine of the essential sovereignty of man— 
sovereignty, that is, by virtue of his manhood. 

The origin of the former is easily explained: It was natural 
for man, even in the earliest stages, to recognize the authority 
of the parent as coming from Deity, and, this source of author- 
ity once recognized, the extension was easy to the patriarch as 
head of the family, and, through the clan and tribe, to the king 
who was regarded as the representative of the divine authority 
among his subjects and who, consequently, ‘‘could do no 
wrong.’’ 
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Nor was this belief confined to narrow limits. The ancient Egypt- 
ians regarded their Pharaohs as the representatives of Horus, 
or the morning sun—that child miraculously begotten of Isis by 
Osiris after his death, and they were firm believers in the doc- 
trine of the divine right of kings and had even the same maxim 
with which the history of European nations has made us famil- 
iar—‘‘The king can do no wrong.’”’?’ The same idea underlies 
the ancestor worship of the Turanian races. 

Among our English ancestors so firm a hold had the doctrine 
that from the time of Edward the Confessor in the eleventh cen- 
tury even to the time of Queen Anne the belief obtained that 
kings could cure the scrofula—for this reason called the ‘‘ king’s 
evil’’—by the mere imposition of hands, and it is worthy of 
note that the superstition came to an end from the belief that 
William and Mary and their successors did not reign by ‘“ di- 
vine right’’ rather than from any doubt as to the continuance of 
the power in the true representatives of Deity. 

In France the same custom prevailed from the time of Claris 
in the fifth century to that of Louis XIV., who is said to have 
‘‘touched ”’ no less than 1,600 persons, using the phrase, ‘‘ The 
king touches thee, may God cure thee.”’ 

No doubt this doctrine of ‘‘divine right’’ was encouraged by 
kings as the chief muniment of their title to royalty, and re- 
ceived the not altogether disinterested support of certain of the 
nobility among whom was divided the royal prerogative of 
government. 

But there were always some among our German ancestors, 
even in the earliest days, who were disposed to place limits upon 
this power, despite its supposed origin, whenever it ventured to 
encroach too far upon their own. Hence the doctrine of ‘di- 
vine right’’ was not without a practical opposition, though one 
born, it may be, of self-interest even before the genesis of the 
doctrine which was destined ultimately to overthrow it—the 
doctrine of the essential sovereignty of man, that is, of sov- 
ereignty by virtue of his developed manhood. 

The barons did not wrest the Great Charter from King John 
because they believed in the sovereignty of the people, but be- 
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cause they desired to share among themselves the privileges of 
royalty and escape its tyrannical impositions. Simon de Mont- 
fort did not call the knights into the English Parliament because 
of any full recognition by him of the royalty of manhood, but 
because of his distrust of the barons, many of whom were so 
possessed by this doctrine of the “divine right of kings’”’ that 
he feared lest they should restore the throne to the captive 
Henry. The English beheaded Charles and the French Louis, 
not to get rid of royalty, but through the reaction against 
oppression. 

Great ideas are not born suddenly ; their period of parturi- 
tion is often measured by centuries. A thought must wait for 
a fit environment. The acorns fall from the spreading branches 
of the parent oak by the thousand and, perchance, a single one 
in a century may find the fertile soil, the genial sunshine, and 
the moisture necessary to warm and quicken: it into life. The 
rest, with all their infinite possibilities of life, the oak forests 
that may never be, must fail for lack of a proper environment. 
A child could not live, even could it be born, in the Upas Val- 
ley or in the Grotto del Cane. 

The radical difference in these two antagonistic ideas lay in 
the conception expressed by the single word ‘‘ majority.’’ 

Under the patriarchal government a child was never of age, 
no matter how many years the tale of his life might have told, 
so long as he had a single living male ascendant; his condition 
was that of the most abject dependence. This patriarch, this 
‘*father-ruler,’’ as the name indicates, had over all his descend- 
ants, their families, and servants, supreme power, extending 
even to the taking of life. 

In those polygamous days and especially on the theory of 
single lives measured by centuries, the number descended from 
a single ancestor must have reached into the thousands and even 
tens of thousands, and among this vast multitude there was 
never but one at a time who could be considered ‘‘of age,’’ as 
we now understand the term. The thought that a child is 
under the tutelage of the parent merely because of his imma- 
turity, that as soon as this cause is removed by growth and de- 
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velopment the dependent relation should cease, either had not 
been born, or, like one of the acorns falling in the dark recesses 
of the forest, could not find the conditions necessary for life. 

We need not wonder at this when we consider the conditions 
of its birth and the stupendous character of the thought in 
question. 

No man can fix to a thought its natal day, but this of which 
we speak burst into life in England in 1689 when the people 
first chose their sovereigns and placed limits upon their author- 
ity ; it sprang into being in the United States, like a strong man 
armed, in the Declaration of Independence, made good by the 
victory at Yorktown ; it took form in France in the oath of the 
Tennis Court and the fall of the Bastile. Allover this western 
hemisphere, in the three Americas, it has triumphed as republic 
after republic has risen upon the ruins of an effete monarchy, 
and to-day, even in the Old World, in the secret palaces of kings 
it is locked in deadly embrace with its old antagonist in a con- 
flict the issue of which is no longer doubtful. Already there 
are twenty republics in the New and seven in the Old World, 
and the tidal wave of human liberty is rolling its irresistible 
volume around the globe. 

All this is the work of a single conception, the sovereignty 
of man. But what a conception! Before it vanish the deep- 
rooted prejudices and superstitions of ages ; at its behest empe- 
rors lay down their scepters and mighty kings surrender their 
crowns; drawn by the attraction of this single thought the key 
of the Bastile crosses the Atlantic and hangs a harmless token 
in the home of the father of a nation of sovereigns. It is but a 
thought indeed, but a thought that comes echoing down the cen- 
turies, the declaration of the Infinite that man was created in the 
image of God. 

This thought that the divine right of sovereignty is in every 
man capable of its exercise lies at the basis of every government 
republican in form. It does not mean, or rather it should not 
mean, that every one has the same right as every other to par- 
ticipate in the affairs of government—far from it, but that all 
have equal rights to become qualified for such duties. The theory 
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of universal, unqualified suffrage finds no justification whatever 
in this theory of the sovereignty of man. No man has any right 
to attempt acts affecting others in which he cannot succeed be- 
cause of personal disqualifications. His right in such case is 
conditioned upon the removal of the impediment. The state 
imposes certain conditions to suffrage and should recognize the 
equal rights of all its citizens to meet these conditions. The 
sovereignty of each individual is limited by his disqualifications. 
Sovereignty ‘and its expression through suffrage are rights in 
posse, not necessarily rights in esse, the goal toward which every 
man may press in a race in which. all who persevere may win, 
not an inheritance presented as a birthright. 

The right claimed for every man in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is the right to reach this goal of perfected manhood if 
he can, and not the right to be treated as though he were al- 
ready there when, perchance, he may be lagging by the way. 

In a country governed by a king the sons of the ruler are 
called ‘‘ princes,’’ that is, those first chosen to rule, and they are 
thoroughly trained, as a matter of course, for their royal duties. 
In a republic the ‘royal family’’ embraces all the people and 
it is therefore both the interest and the duty of the state to train 
the masses for the royal daties of citizenship. It is not a ques- 
tion of training the children of the poor at the expense of the 
rich, but of training the children of the state at the expense of 
the state for the performance of duties upon which the very 
existence of the state depends. Just here is found the fullest 
possible justification of our public school system. 

And let it be observed that it is not merely the right and duty 
of the state to provide an education of some sort that is thus 
justified. No natural or arbitrary limit can be assigned to the 
degree of education which the state should confer upon its citi- 
zens. If it is its interest and duty to raise the masses to any 
given standard of intelligence, it is impossible to assign any 
reason why its interest and duty do not require their elevation 
to a still higher standard. Moreover, the standard which meets 
the demand of to-day falls below the requirements of the more 
advanced to-morrow and seems ever moving upward to a higher 
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plane. This standard rises with the enlightenment of the 
masses, blending effect with cause in a manner most bewildering 
to a “strict constructionist’’ and strengthening the conviction 
of those more liberally disposed that the only sensible solution 
of the question is in the theory, sustained alike by sound policy 
and philanthropy, that the degree of education which the state 
should afford is measured only by the capacity of the citizen to 
receive. 

This argument, seemingly conclusive when applied to general 
education, receives new strength when applied to the education 
of the citizen for the special duties of citizenship. Here both 
the duty and the advantage are the state’s by a species of pri- 
mordial right. Nay, more, in the close competition of modern 
life its exercise is essential to the very existence of the state. 

This being conceded, does it not seem strange that in these 
days of comparatively liberal things for education, so little 
thought has been given to civics instruction, the very branch of 
all on the list in which the state has the most apparent interest ? 

We have, public or private, schools of theology, of medicine, 
and of law; schools of science and schools of art, schools of 
mathematics and schools of logic, schools of engineering and 
schools of war, schools of English and schools of belle-lettres, 
schools normal, nautical, polytechnic, singing-schools, Sunday- 
schools, and ragged schools; schools for the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, and the imbecile, kindergartens for the little wee toddlers, 
and créches for those who cannot toddle at all—but who until 
within these last few years has ever heard of the ‘‘School of 
the Citizen’’? Our children are trained in the science of num- 
bers, and it is well; shall not those whose chief duty as men 
will be to rule be also trained in the science of government? 

Not long since, when the question of establishing a chair for 
civics instruction in one of our leading southern colleges was 
under discussion, a member of the governing board was heard 
to remark that he thought it was time the state was providing 
some other place for her boys to learn the duties of citizenship 
besides the corner grocery. The statement challenges our at- 
tention. Omitting any confession about the ‘“‘corner grocery,”’ 
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permit us to ask, where did we of this working generation— 
that is, those of us who know anything at all upon the subject— 
learn the duties of the various civil officers whom we are 
called upon to obey? Where did we learn our rights as citi- 
zens? What do we know about parliamentary law, we who are 
liable at any time to be called upon to preside over a delibera- 
tive assembly, and where did we obtain our knowledge? What 
do we know of our rights and duties as set forth in the two con- 
stitutions under which we live, we who are told that it is equally 
perilous to obey an invalid and to disregard a valid law? What 
do we know of the rights and duties of nations, we who are so 
often assured from infancy that we are in imminent danger of 
being elected to the presidency and thus having the entire bur- 
dens of government at once thrust upon us? Item by item, 
and point by point, in the entire curriculum of citizenship, was 
not the little that we do know picked up in a beggarly, scrappy, 
unsystematic way, here and there, from this man and from that, 
and is not the little that we do know in danger of being engulfed 
like the ‘‘wise men of Goshen at sea in a boat,’’ in the 
boundless ocean of our ignorance ? 

Do we need less systematic instruction in the rights and duties 
of citizenship than in logarithms and the calculus? Can the 
sovereign rulers of the republic derive less benefit from the study 
of the rules of government than from the “Rule of Three’’ ? 
Talleyrand, the founder of the present system of public instruc- 
tion in France, once said, ‘‘The chief object of the state is to 
teach children to become one day its citizens.’’ 

Robert Lowe, the great educational reformer of England, 
voiced the same sentiment when he said, ‘‘ The first interest and 
duty of every Englishman is to educate the masses, our masters.”’ 
These nations train their diplomatists in special schools and we 
try to match them in the great game of life with men whose sole 
reliance is their mother-wit. Does our country need trained citi- 
zens? Ask our judges the reason for the growing contempt for that 
most ancient of all the safeguards of liberty, trial by jury. Does 
it need them? Whence arises the growing unwillingness on the part 
of the masses to abide by laws of their own enactment except in 
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the fact that they have really taken no intelligent part in the en- 
actment of these laws? Can it be contended for a moment that 
if our people were educated in the duties of citizenship, if they 
had a fair comprehension of what is meant by a government 
under law, they would not respect the laws which they them- 
selves have made? 

Under a nionarchy obedience to law can be enforced by the 
iron hand of authority, but in a republic the limit of all author- 
ity is the intelligent respect for law by the masses whose prov- 
ince it is to make and unmake both laws and rulers. The 
stream of administrative authority can rise no higher than this, 
its source, and ignorance in a republic is the sure precursor of 
anarchy. 

The mere thought of such intelligent appreciation in the af- 
fairs of government is stimulating, and carries with it such a 
sense of responsibility as will surely conduce to the highest form 
of patriotism and the most unselfish devotion to the interests of 
the state. It is a thought that tends to lift one above all sordid 


selfishness, above all sectional narrowness, above mere partisan- 
ship, upon the broader plane and into the purer atmosphere of an 
exalted patriotism. A nation of men fit to rule would of neces- 
sity be a nation of patriots. 


Witmot H. GooDALE. 





THE WOMAN QUESTION: RETROGRESSIVE PATHWAYS. 


BY MARY J. EASTMAN. 


T HAS occurred to the writer that some recent, deliverances 
of prominent advocates of the modern theories for feminine 
development admit of, if they do not demand, some criticism 
from such thoughtful women as cannot see their way clear either 
to adopt the premises or come to the conclusions of the more ad- 
vanced. . Is it not possible that the silence of the more conserva- 
tive has given a consent to the utterances of the radicals that is 
liable to misconstruction, and calculated to give undue influence 
to those who claim to represent Woman—with a capital W ? 

The very fact that the great majority of intelligent women are 
going peacefully along their way, as it has been from the founda- 
tion of the world, shows plainly that they do not feel the need of 
any great departure from the old lines; but it is hardly fair to 
assume that this is because they do not think or will not reason 
on the subject. In point of fact they do both think and reason, 
with the result that some are beginning to feel that the time has 
come when they should speak as well as live their convictions. 
Especially is this true of those who, believing fully in the prog- 
ress of woman, think that many of the new paths so loudly ad- 
vertised are really retrogressive, and the longer the journey by 
them, the more steps must be retraced before substantial ad- 
vance can be made. 

In reading Miss Frances Willard’s opening address before the 
Twenty-first Annual Convention of the W. C. T. U. at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, November 16, 1894, the writer was struck by what ap- 
peared to her the glittering fallacies that seem to have been ac- 
cepted by the audience as a brilliant presentation of truth. It 
has seemed worth while to try to resolve the shimmering nebula, 
and see what fixed principles would survive analysis. 

If, as we must believe, there is room for two sides on this sub- 
ject that lately has generally shown but one, the defense of the 
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conservative position should come from women; both because 
they best know whereof they speak, and because men’s argu- 
ments on that side lose effect on account of their supposed inter- 
est in maintaining the present status. 


Miss Willard’s concluding remarks, followed by great applause, 
were as follows : 


I remember, that no one subject puzzled or vexed me more in my 
youthful days than why it was that men could range the whole world ° 
at their will, and then have the home beside, while women did not have 
the world, but the home only. I did not think this fair, and never 
have and never shall, and I think those early broodings on the subject 
helped to determine my vocation, for I resolved to build in my life, to 
help make the world so home-like that women could go freely out into 
it everywhere, side by side with men, and also to help bring it about 
that men should share in larger measure than they have ever yet done 
in the hallowed ministrations of the fireside and the cradleside, through 


which, as I believe, they are to reach their highest and holiest develop- 
ment. 


Miss Willard’s remarks, on an occasion that doubtless tempted 
to a certain expansion, would not perhaps justify critical analy- 


sis if she did not occupy a position and wield an influence 
that should hold her to exact premises and strict logic in all her 
public utterances. 

However unfair it may have seemed to Miss Willard, and how- 
ever unfair it may actually be, ‘‘ that man could range the whole 
world at will, and then have the home beside, while women did 
not have the world, but the home only,’’ it seems unlikely that 
any different order can be established. To make conditions 
identical would involve either such a change in the ideal of home 
as would change all that makes its maintenance desirable or pos- 
sible, or such altered relations of man and woman as would ab- 
rogate the laws of nature as now understood. 

I think that few persons can imagine a home which does not 
suggest the idea of a retreat—a place where one is sure of a 
peculiar and specialized provision for the wants of body and soul 
—where one’s likes and dislikes, one’s tastes, one’s fads even, 
may claim every reasonable tolerance and indulgence. Now to 
secure this asylum of one’s personality, it seems needful that 
somebody should be willing to undertake for love, not money, its 
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arrangement and supervision. Invariably this somebody is a 
woman. A woman may make a home for herself or for another 
woman, but the Anglo-Saxon mind is unequal to the concept of 
a home for a man alone, or for men only, or of man as the arbiter 
and director of its internal affairs. A man keeping a hotel—a 
man managing a club—a man superintending an institution— 
yes! A man making a home—no! 

The man who can “range the world at will, and have the 
home beside,’”’ has it only because some woman, wife, mother, 
sister, or daughter, is willing for love of him to stay in the home 
—not range the world—and make it home. The woman who 
‘¢ goes freely into it everywhere ’’ must do without a home unless 
some other woman chooses for love to give herself to home-mak- 
ing for her world-faring companion. 

The home, then, implies the presence, as head and controller, 
of some woman who is there for love, not money. And she who 
is as free from domestic cares as most men, must have in the 
background some mother, sister, or friend as home-maker, or 
she must do without a home; as, in fact, man must and does 
under like circumstances. Miss Willard’s own experience is a 
case in point, since I believe she ascribes much of her success 
and happiness to the devoted mother and equally devoted friend, 
who have given themselves without stint to the ministrations 
that make a home, and in so doing have doubtless very largely 
yielded their prerogative of free ranging independent of the 
object of their cares. The few women of uncommon mental and 
physical powers, or unusual fertility of resources, who may 
have succeeded both at home and abroad, are so exceptional that 
it is illogical to make their lives a precedent or model for that 
average womanhood for which laws are made, and by whom in- 
stitutions are fixed. 

Now if women have on hand the business of making homes 
for all women and all men as well, it must follow that when 
many women range the world at will, many human beings must 
do without homes. 

We take it that when Miss Willard speaks of women going out 
freely into the world everywhere, and having the home besides, 
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she means going for serious work or definite employment ; Since, 
in Anglo-Saxon communities at any rate, woman’s freedom of 
range for purposes of society and amusement is unquestioned, 
and interferes no more with her rights and duties at home than 
man’s outside avocations conflict with his enjoyment of domestic 
life. And this seems the true and natural balance. 

The person who does his work away from home needs home 
for rest and relaxation. She who does her work at home needs 
recreation, not occupation, away from home. Every woman 
who, in addition to her household duties, has to undertake the 
outdoor business of the family, will testify to the longing she 
feels to sometimes go out with nothing to do beyond lending her- 
self to the distractions and amusements of the passing show, or 
to social affairs in which she has no responsibility ; and every 
man really busy away from home will, I think, bear witness to 
the hardship of carrying his work home, or assuming there 
other work. So the sex whose work necessarily lies at home 
would seem to have the right to be free from work away from 
home and vice versa. 

Another consideration here comes in. Although many cases 
there are, and may be, of women for love of other women giving 
up their freedom and undertaking home cares, such homes al- 
ways lack the stability and permanence that come where the 
housekeeper is wife of the householder (the house-band as it 
might well be written) or mother of the family. Where one 
woman, out of friendship for her sister world-worker, under- 
takes the burdens of home-making, hundreds enter on the task 
through the holy ordinance of matrimony. 

Of course, when Miss Willard finds herself able to “bring it 
about that men should share in larger measure than they 
have yet done, the hallowed ministrations of the fireside and the 
cradleside,’”’ then, as under the famous hypothesis, ‘‘If your 
uncle had been your aunt,’’ things will be different—perhaps ! 
But meanwhile we must live, and there be timid souls who fear 
that during the shifting of loads, and dividing and readjusted 
responsibility, there may come “ parlous times,’’ when the fam- 
ily will illustrate how heavily between two stools one may fall. 
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In short, it seems likely, pending the millennium, that women 
in general will have to choose between ranging the world at will 
and making homes for themselves and other people—and that 
men will continue to take a mean advantage of their freedom to 
range, with the safe harbor of home in reserve for rest and re- 
pairs—provided they can prevail on some woman to keep the 
refuge and trim the lights ; while woman is, after all, subject to 
precisely the same conditions. If she really goes out into the 
world, throwing her whole self into its business, exactly as a 
man does and must if he is to succeed in its strife, she cannot 
have a home unless, for love, some other woman will make it for 
her just as women make homes for men, the outdoor partner 
providing the means and the indoor one devising and putting 
in practice the ways to make those means do most and 
best. She will be somewhat worse off than man, because he 
can more easily get a wife than she a loyal and permanent house- 
mate. Strangely enough, perhaps, this seems to be in the order 
of nature, who is an obstinate old woman of a very conservative 
temper, as many have found to their cost. 

As under normal conditions the majority of women will be 
housekeepers and home-makers for their husbands, the unfair- 
ness of whatever limitations such vocations impose, is really no 
greater than other differences that natural laws permit or impose 
on account of distinctions of function and circumstances. Since, 
from the relation of husband and wife in the home, there nor- 
mally result situations and conditions that inevitably tend to re- 
strict the movements of woman more than man, it does not seem 
unreasonable or unjust that human affairs, on the whole, should 
arrange themselves so as to provide for such contingencies. Even 
if there were no compensations, society can hardly be blamed for 
making the adjustments that nature seems to demand. 

But whether it be nature or providence that has set the soli- 
tary in families, far be it from me to admit that the greater bur- 
dens that must be borne by woman in her retirement are not 
lightened by those joys with which the stranger intermeddleth 
not. If the uninitiated could appreciate the settled content of 
the loyal wife whose head, heart, and hands are full of the labors 
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of love, or enter into the raptures of motherhood, it might seem 
the soberest of common sense to ‘‘count the world well lost, and 
all for love,’’ and to think it a most reasonable thing that she 
upon whom love confers the golden scepter of home should do 
well to magnify her office, giving to it more rather than less of 
thought and skill. So let her not divide the time and strength 
that are none too much for administering wisely, and to its 
uttermost parts, the affairs of that realm to whose purple she is 
born, and about whose sovereignty there is no dispute. 

Mary J. EASTMAN. 





OUGHT WE TO ANNEX CUBA? A SYMPOSIUM. 


By Hon. F. R. CouDERT, Gov. Evans, Gov. OATES, Hon. GID- 
EON J. TUCKER, GEN. MARTIN McoMAHON, HENRY CLEWS, 
Hon. WM. SULZER, Hon. JOHN DEWITT WARNER, COL. 
ETHAN ALLEN, MAJoR BYRNE, THOMAS BURKE GRANT. 


HE men of brains of this nation for the past one hundred 
years have given thought to the serious question of annex- 
ing Cuba. That sooner or later this rich island of the Atlantic 
will form a part of the dominion of this government is looked 
upon as a natural sequence of time. There is a feeling in cer- 
tain sections of the country, particularly the South, whose com- 
mercial relations with Cuba are of the closest, that the time is 
ripe for the necessary preliminary action. 

What the leading men of this city and of the South think is 
shown in the following carefully collected letters. They can be 
regarded as a fair criterion of American sentiment on the ques- 
tion. Each man was asked two questions—if he believed in the 
annexation of Cuba, and, if so, what means should be taken to 
bring such annexation about. The letters follow : 


FREDERICK RENE COUDERT. 


You ask me whether we should annex Cuba. When you put 
the question in that way it sounds very much like inquiring 
whether I should add the late Mr. Gould’s estate to my own, or 
take possession of Mr. Pierrepont Morgan’s bank account— 
operations that would be pleasant enough in themselves, and of 
which I can descry the advantages without a microscope, but the 
parties more immediately concerned might make objections and 
invoke the law and its officers to sustain them in their unreason- 
able opposition. So to annex Cuba we must first find some 
plausible excuse, granting that annexation be desirable, which 
will justify us in wresting from a friendly nation its territory, 
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contrary to those laws which are based, it is true, purely on 
moral grounds, but which, nevertheless, are of great weight in 
the intercourse of all self-respecting nations. 

If you can get over this objection by convincing Spain that 
she ought to drop Cuba into the broad lap of the United States 
then I am heartily with you. While I believe that, as a general 
proposition, we have all the territory that we need, and more 
than we can at present properly take care of, I am willing to 
make an exception for this, the gem of the Antilles. Her geo- 
graphical position alone would make her almost invaluable to us, 
commercially and politically, and now that slavery has been 
abolished on the island the old objectior. that could have been 
raised in pro-slavery days has disappeared. Her mineral re- 
sources have not yet been tapped, her climate is unexcelled in 
its beauty, its variety, and its capacity to contribute, when prop- 
erly taken advantage of, to the comfort and happiness of the 
world. 


Indeed, her resources are almost boundless and, rich as we are 


in gold and silver and fruit and sugar and grain, this glorious 
little island would at once step to the front rank and be a sub- 
ject of pride to our whole people. Metaphorically speaking, it 
makes the water come to my mouth when I think of the state of 
Cuba as one of our family, but I think we are as much bound to 
respect our neighbor’s goods when we deal nationally as when 
we operate in the capacity of individuals. 

Therefore I conclude, first, I know no ground upon which we 
can interfere without violating the decencies of international in- 
tercourse to take Cuba from Spain against the latter’s will. Sec- 
ondly, if Spain makes no objection, I should advocate receiving 
Cuba with open arms and a joyous. heart. We would wonder in 
a few years how we ever got on without her. 

F. R. COUDERT. 


GOV. J. G. EVANS, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


I think unreservedly that Cuba should be annexed to the 
United States. It is, you might say, a part of America, and 
should come within the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine.”’ 
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The harbor of Havana is a constant menace to the health of 
our country, and when stirred up by one of our large ships an 
invasion of yellow fever invariably follows. It should be owned 
and thoroughly disinfected. 

As to the steps necessary to bring about this result, I am not 
in favor of anything save a direct purchase from Spain. I do 
not believe in robbery under the guise of war, and Spain will 
never be so bold as to involve herself with this country in such 
au uneven conflict. Any interference on our part in the present 
troubles in Cuba would be entirely unjustifiable. 

JOHN GARY EVANS. 
GOV. WILLIAM C. OATES, ALABAMA. 

You ask me if I think Cuba should be annexed to this 
country. 

I am favorable to the annexation of Cuba. Owing to its situ- 
ation it is of interest to us, but I do not think it should be ob- 
tained by invasion, filibustering, or unlawful means. I am in 
favor of obtaining it peacefully if we can do so upon reasonable 


terms. It would certainly be better for the inhabitants, and 
should belong to us because a near neighbor. 
WILLIAM C. OATES. 


GIDEON J. TUCKER'S VIEWS. 


The question of the annexation of Cuba to the United States 
is one in which I took a great interest thirty or forty years 
ago. I was a member of a committee or junta organized in this 
city to promote that object. At the Baltimore Democratic 
Presidential Convention of 1852 we had quite a gathering of the 
sympathizers with Cuban independence, and Franklin Pierce, 
whom we then nominated, was understood to be favorable to an- 
nexation. Whether the situation which has resulted from our 
Civil War has effected any change as to the advisability of an- 
nexation is a question worthy of consideration. 

If Cuba had liberated herself from Spain and been admitted 
as a state into our Union before our Civil War broke out she 
would have entered it endowed with all the rights reserved to 
the original states upon the adoption of our federal government. 
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But between 1864 and 1870 the 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States were adopted. If Cuba 
were now admitted as a state every vestige of the existence of 
slavery there would of course be instantly abolished. The 
emancipated blacks would of course become, by the annexation 
treaty, naturalized citizens of the United States, as the Mexi- 
cans in New Mexico and California became citizens under 
the treaty of Guadeloupe. They would be entitled under the 
constitutional amendments to vote at all elections. How far this 
would resurrect that sectional animosity which has once already 
cost us so many lives and so much treasure I will not undertake 
to predict, but public opinion in this country may prefer domes- 
tic quiet to the danger attending an extension of national terri- 
tory. Ihave always suspected that a dread of renewing the 
jealousy of sections has influenced President Cleveland in his 
policy of discouraging the annexation of Hawaii and the con- 
version of its motley population of Kanakas, Japanese, and 
Chinese into American citizens ; and similar apprehensions may 
prevent the annexation of Cuba. 

I should be glad to see our Congress give the Cuban insurgents 
recognition as belligerents as soon as they adopt a free form of 
government and proclaim their independence. The misgovern- 
ing dominion of Spain, so out of place at this end of the nine- 
teenth century, cannot too soon be extirpated from every foot of 
American soil. 

GIDEON J. TUCKER. 
CONGRESSMAN J. A. LOCKHART. 

I can see no good in the hasty expression, by public men, of 
opinions on grave questions. Reticence may deprive journals 
of some of their interest, but probably detracts nothing from 
their real usefulness. If the United States should ever acquire 
Cuba, it must be done by a diplomacy which will have the work 
consummated before that great force of know-alls and do-nothings 
are aware of what is going on. 


JAMES A. LOCKHART. 


GEN. MARTIN T. M’MAHON. 
I am opposed to indiscriminate annexation because I believe 
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that it isa high privilege to be admitted into the Union, and 
should be only extended to communities which not only desire but 
deserve it. Both of these facts, that they desire and deserve it, 
should be made apparent by a sufficient term of probation. Texas 
went through this probationary period, and only became a state 
in the Union after she had established her independence and 
showed herself capable of self-government and defense. 

If Canada should seek admission to the Union I should favor 
her admission, and believe it would be to the advantage of all the 
countries, including Great Britain. 

I believe, too, that Cuba has ceased to be such a source of reve- 
nue to Spain as to make it even desirable that Spain should con- 
tinue the connection. It would be an advantage to the United 
States to take in Cuba only after the United States had repeopled 
the island, at least to the extent of making its population famil- 
iar with our laws and language and the genius of our institu- 
tions. It would also be most desirable for the Cubans to join 
the United States, provided we ever reach a just, equitable, and 
constitutional tariff law. 

What attitude ought the United States to assume toward the 
present movement? Enforce their own laws and observe a just 
neutrality as against both parties in the struggle. Our present 
neutrality laws were adopted after long and able debate to meet 
precisely the condition of things which is said now to exist in 
Cuba, and which did exist in the Spanish South American col- 
onies when those laws were framed. 

During the uprising in Cuba in 1870, the then administration 
permitted the most flagrant violation of these laws on the part of 
Spain and her agents in the building and equipping of war ves- 
sels to operate against “‘the colony or people of Cuba,’’ then 
known to be in insurrection, while the same laws were enforced 
with unexampled rigor against the insurgents. The attitude 
taken by our government then was vigorously opposed by many 
of our able statesmen, notably by Wm. M. Evarts, Horace Gree- 
ley, Henry Wilson, C. A. Dana, N. P. Banks, 8. S. Cox, Gen- 
eral Francis P. Blair and others, all of whom, if I remember 
right, were members of the Executive Committee of the Cuban 
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League, the purpose of which was to secure the equal and just 
enforcement of our neutrality laws. 

Do I approve of avowed hostility to Spain simply because she 
is a monarchy? I certainly do disapprove of hostility, whether 
avowed or otherwise. The Spanish people are as much entitled 
to their own form of government as are the people cf the United 
States. We have no right, either of interference or suggestion, 
as to what that form should be. 

M. T. McManon. 
HENRY CLEWS AGAINST IT. 


While the annexation of Cuba might be a good thing in some 
respects, on the whole I do not favor it. I don’t think it is a 
wise policy for us to acquire territory in South America, so long 
as we have so much of our own already. The character of the 
people, with their hot-blooded nature and their reactionary tra- 
ditions, is wholly dissimilar to ours, and will not be likely to 
mingle congenially any better than oil and water do in nature. 
The advantage of annexation, however, would be to make a good 
coaling station for our shipping intefests; but that gain would 
not counterbalance the disadvantages growing out of extending 
our government so as to include that territory. We really gain 
all the advantages by our close proximity to Cuba through ex- 
isting trade relations, and therefore the acquisition of the island 
would bring us in too close contact with all the other South 
American governments ; and during their tempestuous periods, 
which are of frequent occurrence, Cuba would be sure to involve 
us in their struggles; at any rate, it would make complications 
at times that would be a source of weakness to our government. 

HENRY CLEWS. 
CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM ELLIOTT, FIRST DIST., 8. C. 

In answer to your letter of the 3d, I beg to say that I am op- 

posed to the annexation of Cuba to the United States, as well as 


to all similar annexation schemes. 
Wma. ELLIOTT. 


CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM SULZER, ELEVENTH DIST., N. Y. 


Revolutions always accomplish something for the uplifting of 
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humanity and the amelioration of the human race. I believe 
in them when oppression can no longer be endured. They mean 
progress, the advancement of civilization, and the betterment of 
the masses. 

In the present crisis in Cuba my sympathy is all with the he- 
roic Cubans, and I sincerely hope they will succeed. Let the re- 
sult be, however, what it may, I now predict that sooner or later 
Cuba will, and must be, free from the Spanish yoke, and the 
island ultimately ours by purchase, by annexation, or by con- 
quest. 

Cuba is to-day fighting for freedom, for liberty, and for inde- 
pendence. In many respects it is a similar struggle te our own 
revolution to escape an alien yoke, and cast off the oppressive 
exactions and abuses of many years of a foreign monarchical 
government which enriches itself by violating every precept of 
good government and every fundamental law of right and justice. 

From what I can ascertain, and from what I can learn from au- 
thoritative sources, I believe this revolution in Cuba is destined 
to be successful. It is a battle of republicanism and democracy 
against monarchy and plutocracy, and in the fight for freedom 
every lover of liberty, every believer in the institutions of free 
government, and every friend of the people who believes that all 
governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, should sympathize with the struggling Cubans, and 
further the hope that their aspirations may be realized. 

Cuba is the queen of the Antilles. It is the richest and most 
productive island for its size on the face of the globe. It is the 
key to the Gulf of Mexico, the solution of the enforcement and 
the triumph of the Monroe Doctrine, and if a part of the United 
States would mean the perpetuity of the sanctity of the unwritten 
confederation of the American republics on the western hemi- 
sphere—for defensive and offensive operations; and last, and 

‘above all, it is, and would be, the surest guarantee to our super- 
vision and control of the Nicaragua Canal, which means a new 
and shorter gateway to the Pacific Ocean. 

In the contest thus far we are merely close and sympathetic 
observers, and anxious and hopeful lookers-on, but if occasion 
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offers we must assert our rights in no mistaken tones, and brook 
no insolence from haughty Spain, puffed up, as she seems to be, 
with her own ancient pride, which, according to good law and 
precedent, goeth before a fall. Spain has run her course. Her 
days of conquest are past, and she is tottering to-day on the 
greatness of her own historic ruins. 

I have strong ¢ nvictions relating to Cuba, born of experience, 
and in regard to | * policy of this government to Spain. I 
believe that it ii duty of the United States government to 
recognize the revolutionists of Cuba as belligerents so soon as they 
demonstrate their ability to organize a stable provisional govern- 
ment and place an equipped army in the field to uphold and 
maintain it. If this is done Cuban independence is assured. We 
owe no debt of obligation, or favor, or gratitude, to Spain, and 
no government on earth can take exception to our policy if we 
comply with the letter and the spirit of international law. This, 
of course, will be done. 

I believe Cuba belongs to us by right, and is essential to our 
preservation and continental supremacy. In a matter of this 
kind our policy, of course, should be, broad and liberal, honest 
and equitable, and yet, at the same time, we should not quibble 
or falter, hesitate or split diplomatic hairs on the niceties of in- 
ternational law. , 

Wo. SULZER. 
EX—CONGRESSMAN JOHN DEWITT WARNER. 


I am utterly opposed to the annexation of Cuba for two rea- 
sons. Economically, I believe our own country is already so ex- 
tended that the interests of its 65,000,000 people will be better 
subserved in building it up than by offering special inducements 
for American and other capital and brains to be diverted else- 
where. And politically, while I am a thorough believer in 
popular government as the only one fit for a people capable of 
enjoying freedom, I appreciate too thoroughly the problems 
which we have already in hand to think it advisable to add to 
them either by trying an experiment of self-government with 
such a population as is that of Cuba, or of permitting an aristo- 
cratic or monarchical government to be established under our 
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protection, or of attempting to govern such a territory by a sa- 
trap or pro-consul. 

Until we have a dearth of trouble at home is seems to me that 
we need not search for it abroad. As long as somebody else tries 
to govern the islands, while we practically control their trade, it 
strikes me that we have the milk, and the other nation the shell, 
of the cocoanut. Iam aware that there is good picking even in 
the shell, but do not believe our institutions were ever intended 
for the strain of colonial administration. 

JOHN DEWITT WARNER. 
MAJOR JOHN BYRNE. 


I am a stickler for the Monroe Doctrine, which, while it means 
that European countries shall not interfere in the affairs of this 
continent, also supposes that we shall not interfere in turn in the 
affairs of other countries, particularly when they do not menace 
or intrude upon our interests in any way. 

I think the Cuban question should be left to the Cubans and to 
those who are now in controversy over it. As I understand the 
question, it is entirely one between the Cuban people and the 
government of Spain; my sympathies, of course, are naturally 
with the islanders in their struggle for liberty, but that is as far 
as I am willing to go upon the question just now. 

JOHN BYRNE. 
THOMAS BURKE GRANT. 


Though Spain is no longer the land of champions, of colonies, 
and of cavaliers, and has sunk under the burdens of an ener- 
vating pietism, or of feudal grandees; though her navies no longer 
threaten the peace of nations, and the argosies of the world have 
ceased to pour their treasures into Cadiz or Madrid, it would be 
a mistake to assume that Spain has ceased to influence the coun- 
cils of Europe, or could be coaxed or coerced to part with any 
portion of her dominions. 

Spain still adheres to the gem of the Antilles as all that re- 
mains of the vast empire of Philip Il., extending from both 
sides of the equator into the temperate zones, with the same 
desperate attachment as a gambler stakes his all upon the last 
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chance, or as the heir of an impoverished family preserves the 
last memento of a vanished splendor. Spanish statesmen are 
well aware that Cuba is an island of unique strategical import- 
ance, as well as of wonderful fertility, ruggedness, and beauty, 
certain to become more dearly prized when the Nicaragua Ca- 
nal shall bring it directly into the highway of interoceanic traffic 
and makes Cuba a half-way house of the commerce of the 
world. 

Spain, however it may surprise Americans, will never sell 
Cuba any more than she would mortgage the Cortes or volun- 
tarily transfer the Escurial to Washington or to Chicago. Nor 
will she cede to the Cubans their independence, and without 
assistance from this country they are not strong enough to wrest 
it themselves. Sympathy with Cuba is therefore lost, and any 
attempts to aid the insurgents by Congress recognizing them as 
belligerents are not only to be deprecated, but are also likely to 
lead to far different consequences than resulted by our winking 
at rebellion in Honolulu or Hayti or in Samoa. 

Mere sentiment aside, it is not desirable that Cuba should be- 
come an independent republic without the territory to maintain 
a fleet and an army for her own defense. No genuine friend to 
freedom need much enthuse contemplating another Spanish re- 
public. South American republics seem destined for no nobler 
purpose than to enable some hidalgo on horseback to grasp 
power to override the liberties of the people, or to violate the 
constitution which he had sworn to defend. And Cuba as a re- 
public isn’t likely to inspire mankind with higher ideals than 
those of other republics, which are very fortunate if they each 
can escape a dictator or a revolution for six clear months at a 
time. 

Cession of the island, or its independence, being thus out of 
the question, there remains the proposal of annexation to the 
United States. Those who appreciate Cuba most, and who know 
its people best, think that if annexed Cubans would long remain a 
non-assimilated portion of our American population. Spanish 
pride and Spanish customs would not disappear for ages from 
the Cuban people ; indeed, it is difficult to see how the island 
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could be safely annexed without also being Americanized. This 
Americanization of Cuba could not be accomplished without re- 
peopling the country somewhat after the manner of England in 
the case of Ireland, and differing, as the islanders necessarily 
would, with the people of the mainland to which they were 
hinged, in race, religion, historical affiliations, and national tra- 
ditions, it would be asad work of conquest, difficult, unprofit- 
able, and uncongenial to most Americans. 

Cuba is therefore best left in the arms of her mother-country 
to work out her own destinies and in her own way. Such a 
course on our part is the more appropriate, since the two things 
which the United States do not need are fresh accessions of ter- 
ritory and ill-assorted additions to our population. Like the 
arms of Alexander, this republic now reaches from the confines 
of the east to those of the west. But even if the United States 
stood eminently in need of territorial expansion, or of a larger 
population, this great republic could not afford to force the an- 
nexation of Cuba, and thus toward the end of the nineteenth 
century to attempt the réle of another Persia, by creating an- 
other Sparta in the bosom of the Antilles and in the maritime 
highway of the western world. 

THOMAS BURKE GRANT. 

ETHAN ALLEN, GRANDSON OF THE REVOLUTIONARY HERO. 

Of course Cuba should be annexed as a part of the United 
States. Geographically she belongs to us, and why should we 
not take that to which nature gives us the title? If Spain owned 
the mouth of the Mississippi we would drive her away. She 
does hold Cuba and we need it; and we must drive her away. 
The great forces of liberty which Washington and his compeers 
inaugurated were for the world, not for a special locality. These 
forces are now encircling the globe, as does the air; and all 
should be permitted to enjoy. Monarchy has no right which we 
are bound to respect, to restrict this privilege. 

So, if we need Cuba, in the round of our destiny as a people, 
take it. This nation should assume the right to seize upon what- 
ever land in the western hemisphere that is needful for her de- 
velopment. This is the substitute to the Monroe Doctrine which 
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I announced five years ago, and it met with a round of approval. 
It is the right of politica! domain (like water the right of emi- 
nent domain), which as a power we ought to enforce, in the ex- 
tension of the lessons of the American Revolution. 

The Monroe Doctrine has become too small a covering to fit 
us now. Our broader shoulders need a more ample garment ; 
and this is to take in and incorporate territory that we need. 
We will pay for it a fair price, if the owner will consent to sell ; 
but let it be understood that a refusal to sell means confiscation 
to us, which is a rule to be enforced for the benefit of all man- 
kind, since this nation is to-day the world’s almoner of the lib- 
erty our fathers gained. 

In the above I have outlined my law for the acquisition of 
Cuba by this nation. When politicians think more of public 
obligations than of private interests, this law will be applied and 
Cuba will be ours. I have no sympathy with these spasmodic 
efforts for independence. Cuba can cut no figure in the world as 
an independent nation. But as a part of the United States she 
is the gateway of our commerce east and west and north and 
south. She is the half-way station to South America, and from 
Cuban shores that southern continent at once becomes the cus- 
tomer at our shops. She is the fortress of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the armed American sentinel at the Nicaragua Canal. The 
objection to her population is possible. Cuba would be Ameri- 
canized in six months after possession. We had no difficulty 
with California, nor with Texas, when they came to us with 
ignorant and foreign populations. That public man is stupid, 
or else a coward or a knave, whose entire soul does not thrill 
with the sense of duty that ought to prompt us to secure this 
island. 

Spain, in her contributions to-day, contributes but little more 
to the world’s progress in literature, art, or elevated government, 
than does the Comanche savage. Then why should they have 
greater consideration from thinking men who act for the good of 
mankind, by adding to the forces of this nation which drops her 
blessings like a benediction over all the earth? Spain has had 
her hour in history, and must pass on; and not be permitted in 
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her death struggle to drag into ruin the fairest portion of the 
earth. Then again, as I began, Cuba belongs to us by nature ; 
we need her; we should take her. Paya fair price, of course, 
but take her. 

Canada will come in time ; Mexico will follow Texas and Cali- 
fornia, and drop into her niche under the stars and stripes, when 
we are ready. But we want Cuba now. It is cowardly to wait. 
The great spirits which gave us this republic and who now watch 
impatiently that it shall not fail in any step that advances its des- 
tiny, beckon to us—Go forward. 

ETHAN ALLEN. 


Colonel Fred D. Grant, son of the late general, did not care to 
make a signed statement, but granted an-interview. He told 
about a visit he had made to Cuba twenty years ago with his 
father, and on the question of annexation said: ‘‘ While not ad- 
vocating a violation of the laws of nations, I am a believer in an 
aggressive policy always on the part of the United States.’”’ He 
could not, however, undertake to say that we ought to annex 


Cuba, but thinks that the subject is one for grave consideration. 
‘‘ Americans, I believe, have large investments in Cuba. We 
also buy most of their products and are in a position to sell the 
Cubans nearly everything they buy, and, therefore, whatever 
might be thought of annexation per se, reciprocity of trade rela- 
tions is highly desirable.’’ He remarked that the social condi- 
tions of the Cuban people had greatly changed since he visited 
the island with his father in 1875, and thought he was not in a 
position to speak with any certainty about the merits or the pos- 
sible success of the present insurrection in Cuba, or to discuss the 
future. 

When it was remarked that there was considerable difference 
of opinion among Americans about the propriety of annexing the 
island, Colonel Grant smiled and observed: ‘‘Oh, I am not sur- 
prised at that ; there are always a number of people who think 


that the United States ought to be prevented fsom doing the right 
thing.” 





A PLEA FOR THE GOLD STANDARD. 


BY HON. W. R. HARPER. 


PREFER to go directly to the stronghold of this question, 
and leave the outposts to take care of themselves. I shall 
admit, for the sake of argument, that the demonetization of silver 
in 1873 was the crowning iniquity of the nineteenth century, 
that it was done secretly and fraudulently by one man, at the in- 
stance and request of Baron Rothschild and Wall Street ; that 
its effect has been, as it was intended to be, wholly to impoverish 
the debtor and enrich the creditor. 

I shall waive any effect that the coinage of silver at 16 to 1 
might have in destroying confidence and disorganizing business. 
I shall admit, for the sake of argument, that its immediate effect 
would be to cause prices to advance rapidly. 

On the other hand, I shall assume that I am talking to candid 
men who want to find the truth. I believe such men will be 
willing to admit that the present low range of prices, in some in- 
stances below the cost of production, is an abnormal condition 
which cannot be due wholly to any mere monetary system, or 
lack of system. For such men must know that an even more 
aggravated form of low prices prevailed in 1843, when free silver 
and so-called bimetallism were in full effect, as far as laws could 
control. And even now there is a manifest tendency for prices 
to so readjust themselves as to yield a fair profit to the producer. 
Prices cannot remain below the cost of production, under any 
system, for producers are too poor to work long at a loss. And 
right here it may be not out of place to say that arguments based 
on prices are of uncertain value, for the forces that go to make 
them up are so complex and hidden that the human mind can- 
not determine their resultant. I have heard of men who had 
written books on the price of a single staple, and when they put 
their money on it, its price went the other way. 
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But there are some things I will not admit that the free coin- 
age of silver can do. I will not admit that it can change the 
nature of men. I will not admit that it can strip wealth of its 
power and greed of its cunning. 

We know that in every community there are two classes of 
men, the one who makes just a little more than he spends, the 
ninety-nine who spend just a little more than they make. I 
shall waive any right or claims the former class may have, for I 
have been told that in all the varying conditions of laws and 
governments this little band has always been found able to look 
out for itself. 

Thus we have narrowed the question down to the interest of 
the ninety-nine, or if you prefer to call them so, the debtor class. 
Now the only way I can conceive in which the free coinage of 
silver can help the debtors is by increasing the price of the 
products they have to sell. I presume it will be admitted that 
under the operation of so general a cause as silver coinage, if it 
be the cause, the prices of everything would advance in at least 
a common ratio, by virtue of the common cause. And it is very 
probable that in times of inflation the commodities in the con- 
trol of the few will advance more certainly and more rapidly 
than the products in the hands of the masses. 

Then what would be the result? On the one hand, we have 
a man who now makes $1,000 and spends $900 per year. With 
vastly higher prices for his products he might probably make 
$5,000 and spend $4,500. That man is safe under any system. 
On the other hand, we have a man who now makes $1,000 per 
year and spends $1,100. With high prices he might probably 
make $5,000 and would probably spend $5,500. So that at 
the end of the year he would have exactly $500 of new debts 
to pay his old debts with. More than that, under the magic in- 
fluence of big numbers and the apparent smile of fortune, the 
thrifty seem to become more thrifty, and the extravagant more 
extravagant. So that our latter friend, allured by visions of 
wealth, would seek for new worlds to conquer, and when he had 
cast his balance at the end of the year, if he were ever so wise, 
it might be found that he had spent $10,000 or even $15,000, 
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with assets of one gross of green spectacles and a title deed to a 
boom lot. 

And thus it would go on, the ninety-nine forgetting the ex- 
perience of the past, building hope upon hope and debt upon 
debt under the delusion that prices must ever go a little higher. 
But sometime there would be an end to it. And when the dizzy 
heights had been reached, instead of our ten debtors owing $10, 
we would find 100 debtors owing $1,000. And then pay-day 
would come, the lender would cease to lend, the buyer would 
cease to buy, money would seem to contract, and prices would 
begin to fall, the debts of the debtor would begin to double, hard 
times would come, and there would be distress in the land. And 
then twenty-five years after these poor debtors had suffered and 
died, some kind candidate would come to tell their heirs of the 
crowning iniquity of the twentieth century, twenty-five years 
too late. And the end of it all would be that the rich would be 
richer and the poor poorer, 

I have but written the history of our people since 1865. I 
dare say that the people of this country built as good homes, as 
good churches, as good schools, had as good government, as good 
food, and as good clothes in the year 1894 as in the palmiest 
days before the crime of 1873, and that if the balance were cast, 
more debtors and greater debts would be found for the year 
1867. And but for the debts made in that unhallowed period, 
from beneath whose load we have been so long staggering, more 
of our people might to-day look the world in the face and say, 
‘¢T owe no man a dollar.”’ 

And yet there are good and true men beckoning us to come 
again to another feast of cheap money. And for what? That 
our people may load themselves again with another burden of 
big debts and leave their children to suffer as they have suffered. 
If our people are wise they will shun the debauch, for its pleas- 
ures are the pleasures of the drunken revel, to be paid for on the 
morrow ; its promises, apples of Sodom, turning to ashes at a 
touch. 

Let me tell you, the debtor is here, and he is here to stay. No 
scheme that has ever yet. been devised, or that ever will be de- 
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vised, can get rid of him. The dead, let them be buried. Like 
brave men they have fought a good fight. But promises can do 
them no good now. Leave the old men to hug the misfortunes 
of the past, for the young men must turn their heads to the future 
and get ready for the battles that are tocome. The odds are 
against the debtor at best. But if there be but one kind of dol- 
lar and that the best kind of dollar, when he borrows that dollar 
the chances are few that he can ever be made to pay back a bet- 
ter dollar. And any man’s own good sense will tell him, with- 
out proof or argument, that prices are more likely to remain 
staple with cotton around ten cents, than with cotton around fifty 
cents. 

He who talks about the evils of contraction and falling prices 
but states a shallow truth. Any tyro can tell of woes and crimes 
and things twenty-five years after they have happened. But the 
good thing and the hard thing to know is how to prevent them 
in the fature. In my judgment there is no quack remedy that 
will work. If we would avoid contraction, we must abstain from 
inflation, for the one follows the other, as night the day. If we 
would not have prices fall so far, we must not let them rise so 
high, for all that goes up must come down. 

But says one, ‘“‘ You may talk to me until the crack of doom, 
but the fact remains that money was plentiful in those good old 
days, times were good, and I was happy.’’ Of course, spend-day 
is always a better day than pay-day, at best. And that is why it 
is so hard to bring this question hometo men. And yet, sift the 
matter and we shall find the sole inheritance of that man from 
that time was a burden of debts. And even after men begin to 
see the truth, there still remains that combination of hope and 
vanity in us all that makes us feel that we will draw the prize in 
the next lottery ; that next time we will be the one and our 
neighbors the ninety-nine. 

Any undue, artificial stimulus of prices, call it by what name 
we will—inflation, cheap money, high prices—always begins in 
a boom and ends in a panic. It leads directly to extravagance, 
to speculation, and finally to corruption, both public and private. 
It lifts men up only to cast them down with a dull thud into the 
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gloom of hopeless insolvency. It can no more make a country 
rich and prosperous than a drunken husband can make a home 
happy. It creates no wealth, but takes from the many and gives 
to the few. Keep it up long enough and there will be nothing 
left but paupers and millionaires. The wild inflation of the war 
period alone made Goulds and Vanderbilts possible, and it may 
be set down as a truism that it always has been and always will 
be preéminently an era of debt-making and not of debt-paying. 

But there is another class of silver men who pretend to dep- 
recate cheap money and inflated prices, but clamor for more 
money, an increase of the per capita of good money. But if the 
value of money be not cheapened, how is that as a cause going to 
increase the price of commodities? And if it does not increase 
the price of the products of the people how in the name of 
common sense can it help them? What matters it to them how 
much money there isin the world, if they get no more of it? 
But the silver men may say that, while it will not increase prices, 
it will increase business. This popular notion is easy to under- 
stand, for we know that active business tends to increase certain 
forms of currency and to put to work all idle money, and thus 
make money appear more plentiful. And the untrained mind 
seeing this, mistakes an apparent effect for a moving cause. In 
other words, active business makes plentiful money, but plenti- 
ful money, that is not cheap money, never has and never 
will make active business. The most that any thinking 
mind has ever claimed is, that going from a cheap to a dear 
basis, business may be temporarily stimulated during the ad- 
justment. But the idea that gold money in and of itself tends to 
depress business, and that silver money or more money in and 
of itself will permanently revive it, scarcely deserves a denial. 
For there is no country in which business is more uniformly 
active than in England, and none in which it is more uniformly 
sluggish than in China. Depression will come under any sys- 
tem. Butif it be proposed to turn to cheaper money at every 
depression in trade, the lowest depths will soon be reached. 
Money laws ought to be made for time, and not for a day; for 
health and not for disease. 
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It has always seemed to me a strange freak of the human mind, 
that men are found to complain most that the capacity of the 
money machine is not sufficient to do the business of the country 
in dull times when there is little or no business to be done, and 
complain least when the business to be done is accumulating and 
active. If our money is not sufficient to do our business, we 
may be sure that it will make itself felt in flush times, and not 
in dull times; it will show itself in high rates of interest and 
not by depression in business, and let it appear thus, even in the 
wilds of Africa, and the money of the world will rush there to 
supply its needs. And as modern business has developed so 
many resources for meeting emergencies in demand for safe cur- 
rency in this day and time it is practically impossible for legiti- 
mate business to stagnate long for want of a safe medium of ex- 
change. 

But as it is my purpose now to deal with the vital function of 
money as a measure of value, I shall leave for some other occa- 
sion the consideration of its functions as a medium of exchange, 
and the conditions of a sound currency. 

The truth is, our money machine is now rusting for work, and 
begging for more. And yet there be silver barons who are urg- 
ing us to buy more machines to add to our idle ones. Let us be- 
ware of the suavity of the machine agent, for he will tell us that 
if his appliance is not as good as ours it can be made so by 
an act of Congress, or the stamp of the government. I shall de- 
cline now to discuss whether Congress can make silver as good as 
gold. I will merely suggest that if Congress can make and fix 
values it has wasted much time that it ought to have put in at 
this good work. One thing I do know, that if Congress can im- 
part value to a thing it can take it away. 

A young man once applied to a Virginia judge for license to 
practice law. The old judge asked him what he had studied. 
He said, the Virginia statutes. ‘‘ Well, young man,’’ replied the 
old judge, ‘‘that is very good as far as it goes, but the trouble is, 
you will wake up some fine morning and find that the Virginia 
legislature has repealed all you know.’’ And so it will be with 
our friends who put their faith in values that Congress may give. 
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They will wake up some fine morning and find that some John 
Sherman has repealed all they have, and their guardians won’t 
find it out for twenty-five years. But it may be said that gold 
might be treated the same way. Well, there is one thing sure, 
John Sherman can’t do it. Melt it, beat it, hammer it, take it to 
Timbuctoo, and you have the same thing still. Men now ex- 
change their products for gold because they have it. Its use and 
its value is fixed, not in laws, but in the common consent of the 
business of the world. 

If it be true that a burnt child dreads the fire, it does seem to 
me that our southern people would be the last to put faith in the 
power of written laws to stand in the way of great natural and 
moral forces. We once trusted in a little written parchment in 
Washington called a constitution, to guarantee to us our rights 
of property. And for nearly one hundred years we put our 
sweat and toil into slaves. But when the mad rush of a great 
moral force came, the little parchment fluttered in the breeze 
like a wounded bird before a storm, and left us cast down and 
forsaken. 

The forces that have been marshaling for many years to settle 
this great question, in my judgment, are above the power of 
laws and lawyers, banks and bankers, politics and politicians— 
and, if I may be so bold, above the power of votes and voters. 
If these revolutionary forces that have been driving the world 
toward a gold standard can be wisely directed, and made to act 
slowly and steadily, it can but end in the good of all mankind. 
The danger is, that it may again break away from all its bounds 
and do much immediate harm. It would be bad for very many 
if all the nations were suddenly to adopt the gold standard. It 
will be good for all if this result can be worked out gradually 
and naturally through a long series of years. And to that end 
the wisdom of the people of the world ought to be directed. 
Unfortunately our southern people have always shown more 
courage in facing difficulties than foresight in providing against 
them. It may be brave to defy the waves, but it would seem to 
be wise to cling to a boat that is stanch enough to stem them. 

But there is a third class of silver men, plausible fellows, 
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who say that it is not cheaper nor more money they want, but 
more stable money. So we all do. These men who call them- 
selves bimetallists admit the impossibility of two standards at the 
same time, but they propose to declare for gold and silver at 
some arbitrary ratio as full legal tenders, and thus get what they 
call alternating standards. I will let Jevons, the great English 
writer, state how they think it will work. He says: 


At any moment the standard of value is doubtless one metal or the 
other, and not both ; yet the fact that there isan alternation tends to 
make each vary much less than it otherwise would do. It cannot pre- 
‘vent both metals from falling or rising in value compared with other 
commodities, but it can throw variations of supply and demand over a 
larger area, instead of leaving each metal to be affected merely by its 
own accidents. 

Imagine two reservoirs of water, each subject to independent varia- 
tions of supply and demand. In the absence of any connecting pipe 
the level of the water in each reservoir will be subject to its own fluctu- 
ations only. But if we open a connection, the water in both will as- 
sume a certain mean level, and the effects of an excessive supply or de- 
mand will be distributed over the area of both reservoirs. The mass of 
the metals, gold and silver, circulating in Western Europe in late years, 
is exactly represented by the water in these reservoirs, and the con- 
necting pipe is the law (of France) of the seventh Germinal, and which 
enables one metal to take the place of the other as an unlimited legal 
tender. 


The force of this theory seems to lie mainly in the illustration, 
with its two reservoirs and little connecting pipes and stop-cock. 
It seems to me that the illustration is irrelevant, for if there be 
two things that do not tend to distribute themselves alike, they 
are water and money. But grant its relevancy, and the weak- 
ness of the theory becomes at once apparent, for it proves too 
much. If two reservoirs work so well, then three or four or five 
would work better ; and if we will only add nickel and copper 
and iron at an arbitrary ratio as full legal tender, the area will 
be so broad and the compensation so complete that we shall be 
rid of this money question forever. 

Practical minds will at once see the weakness of this appli- 
ance as a working machine. It lies in the little connecting pipe 
and stop-cock, the seventh Germinal, and legal tender acts. For 
if this gets out of order the whole machine becomes useless. 
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When Germany conquered France the first thing she did was to 
turn the little stop-cock, and say, ‘‘I’ll take mine out of the gold 
reservoir, if you please.’”’? Bimetallism didn’t compensate them. 
And John Sherman just put a little peg into our connecting pipe 
and we didn’t find it out until it had wrought its work. But 
perhaps there was something weak or defective in the money 
machines of America and France that made the so-called iniqui- 
ties of 1873 possible, and, it may be, even necessary. The 
strength and value of the system is tested by its power to with- 
stand the shocks of a crisis. Any ship can sail a peaceful sea ; 
even a counterfeit coin will do its work until its fraud is laid 
bare. 

So long as that law of God remains unrepealed, that ‘‘ the 
borrower shall be servant to the lender,’’ we may be sure that 
when there are alternating standards depending upon the acts 
and laws of men to make them alternate, that if they be made to 
alternate at all, it will be done at a time when it will do the 
strong the most good and the weak the most harm. In this 
bimetallic theory a ‘‘ compensation ’’ is worked out by the debtor 
getting dear money and paying back cheap money. But in prac- 
tice it will somehow work out that he will get cheap money and 
pay back dear money. So that instead of a ‘‘compensation,”’ 
the two metals will be turned into an upper and nether mill- 
stone. 

If there be anything about money systems to be managed, the 
danger is that the cunning few, or the turbulent mob, not the 
sober masses, will*do the managing. And that is why the old 
Democratic party in the days of its usefulness and its glory re- 
sisted every form of fiat money, either in whole or in part, and 
stood for money whose volume and value and fluctuations should 
be determined by the chance of events, and not by the designs 
of pliant lawmakers. The essence, then, of this alternating 
theory is, that given two legal tender moneys, if one becomes more 
valuable than the other, debtors will reject the dear and use the 
cheap money, and thus the increase in demand for the one and the 
decrease in demand for the other will soon reéstablish their 
equality in value. But in practice it has been found that the 
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dearer metal will promptly put on its hat and take French leave 
of the mints and country where it has been undervalued, and seek 
the mints of that country where its value is recognized. Now 
these theorists admit this patent fact, but seek to avoid it by 
having all the world declare the same arbitrary ratio with full 
legal tender for the two metals, and thus deprive the dearer 
metal of any mint or country to take refuge in. 

And this brings us to consider international monetary confer- 
ences—a subject which I confess I approach with something akin 
to awe. Iam not going to say positively what such a conference 
can or cannot do, for I do not know. But I do know this, that 
when we say that the price of a bale of cotton is $50, we mean 
that it is fifty times as valuable as that little piece of gold that 
we have named a dollar. Or, in other words, that the ratio of 
value of the two is fifty to one. And when we say that the ratio 
of gold to silver is as 16 to 1, we mean that gold is sixteen times 
as valuable as silver. So that if a conference can arbitrarily fix 
a ratio between silver and gold and make it stick, it is just as 
competent for it to arbitrarily fix a ratio between cotton and gold 
and make it stick, too. And it seems to me that it would be 
better for us to get them to fix the ratio of value between a bale 
of cotton and a gold dollar at 50 to 1, and thus we shall reap a 
genuine harvest by getting the price of our cotton doubled with- 
out inereasing the price of anything else. - 

Now don’t understand me to doubt that Congress and confer- 
ences can affect the ratio of values. Unfortunately they can. 
But so can demand and supply. Jay Gould’s digestion, the wind 
and weather in Texas, the strike in Manchester, the greed of a 
conqueror, the whims of fashion, these all can affect ratios or 
prices, but not all of them together can firmly fix such ratios. A 
conference having control of the element in demand might affect 
the ratio of value of silver to gold by increasing the demand, but 
so long as the hundred other elements remain uncertain, so long as 
it cannot control the preferences of men, I do not believe that it 
can fix a ratio that will remain. 

But assume that a conference has fixed an arbitrary ratio with 
full legal tender for both metals throughout the world. Now 
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business may be broadly divided for convenience into two kinds, 
cash and credit. Legal tender acts cannot and do not pretend to 
control cash transactions. Then suppose an insignificant part of 
the cash trade of the world should continue to demand gold exclu- 
sively. Ittakes no Solomon to understand that if there be 1,000 
transactions in which gold will serve and only 999 in which sil- 
ver can be made to take its place, then gold will do just that 
much more than silver, and hence is just that much more valu- 
able. At first this preference may be so insignificant as to be 
felt only by the few in immediate contact with the one transac- 
tion. But if A persistently refuses silver from B, after a while B 
will find it more convenient to refuse silver from C. And thus 
the little force will act on, slowly and steadily at first, often 
checked and restrained, but ever reviving and growing in 
strength, until finally it will assume the swiftness of the geomet- 
ric ratio, and in time, it may be years, it will permeate the whole 
mass of cash transactions. And thus the breach between the two 
metals will steadily grow apace, in spite of what the law may 
force on helpless debtors and creditors. These theorists seem to 
forget that the so-called Gresham law, that cheap money will sup- 
plant good, is no law at all, but a mere symptom of ‘disease, 
brought on by the restraints of law in the formation and enforce- 
ment of contracts, and is permanently operative only at the point 
of disease. And except when legal tender acts can control, the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest is as true of money as any- 
thing else. Else how could gold, single-handed and alone, have 
fought its way against silver with its hundred champions on 
every hill. Take away the restraints of law and this question 
would long since have settled itself. We know that under the 
freedom of our contract laws to-day every important transaction 
is carried on in terms of gold. , 

So international bimetallism would probably precipitate upon 
the world a conflict between a diseased and healthy organism. The 
human mind is too finite to work out definitely its final result, 
or to predict the effect of the crisis that it would involve. For 
my part, I confess I cannot see how a stable and healthy equilib- 
rium could be maintained between two such forces. 
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All this is no mere theory. France has gone through every 
stage of bimetallism. She has stubbornly resisted every ad- 
vance of the gold standard. Her lawmakers saw that the weak- 
ness of her system lay in the government’s inability to force its 
theory on cash and foreign trade. So they made it a crime for a 
citizen to prefer one metal to another. And yet with all their 
detectives and spies and elaborate enforcing machinery, it ended 
in a farce. She then resorted to the Latin union. And this 
worked while the seas were calm, but it failed her in her hour of 
need, for she found herself in a condition of having to pay her 
indemnity in gold at the point of Germany’s bayonets, with only 
silver coming into her coffers, and so she was forced to act, and 
from that day poor France has never dared to coin another silver 
dollar. And if we adopt free coinage at 16 to 1, with our great 
obligations now payable in gold, by contract, and with silver 
only available, we shall find ourselves in the position of France, 
and we shall be driven either to recede or repudiate. And as 
repudiation is the hardest way to pay a debt, like little men we 
will march up the hill and march down again. 

And England, after floundering around for centuries trying to 
ride two horses that were liable to go at different paces, or in 
different directions at any time, gave up the hopeless task in 
1816. And then it was that, like the great athlete, she stripped 
herself and unbound her fetters and began that race for wealth, 
the like of which the world has never seen. I do not pretend 
that her money system was the cause, but I do believe that it 
was the condition that made her success possible. It has made 
her the great creditor of the world, because the needy borrower 
knows that when he goes to her to borrow he will get British 
gold and not clipped coin. It has made her the banker of the 
world, because the depositor knows that when he puts his good 
money there, he will get good money back, and not shinplasters, 
or depreciated silver. Old England has simply made common 
honesty pay, and it is folly for us to refuse to learn from 
her experience. 

Do you value illustrations? Isso, take the picture the alter- 
nating bimetallist draws. Strike out one reservoir, strike out 
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the connecting pipe and stop-cock, and double the area of the 
base of the remaining reservoir. I dare say, then, that you will 
have a machine so simple that even John Sherman can’t get it 
out of order, and yet one that will ‘‘distribute the effects of an 
excessive supply or demand over as great an area’’ as both of 
the bimetallic reservoirs. 

Perhaps the most feasible bimetallic scheme is that proposed 
by our distinguished fellow-citizen, Hon. J. A. P. Campbell, and 
suggested independently about the same time by the great Eng- 
lish scientist, Sir John Lubbock, which makes all debts payable 
half in gold and half in silver. In theory it is eminently fair 
and just, but while free from many of the accidental objections, 
it retains the inherent weakness of all bimetallic schemes, in that 
its sanction is force and not consent. If that great and growing 
mass of business which is beyond the control of legal tender 
laws should freely accept it, it might work; if it should reject 
it, either for inconvenience or other cause, it would fail. 

And now I come to what I may term the last ditch of the silver 
men. They say, ‘‘ Your theory may be all very well, but there 
is not sufficient gold to do the business of the world.’”’ Few 
men know how much gold there is in the world, fewer 
still who know how much business there is in the world, and 
if both were known, none could tell whether they would bal- 
ance until it was tried, for with a common unit and a common 
money system new conditions would prevail. Hence its value 
is a naked assertion that is unproved and unprovable. But I 
shall not discuss this question fully now, since it is one that for 
many years must be of more concern to the theorist than to the 
man of affairs. For if it be true, the best way, because the only 
way, to adjust this matter with any degree of permanency, is for 
the present gold countries to retain their standard, and to aid 
and encourage the present silver countries in retaining theirs, 
and then for all to codperate in the use of silver in the small 
transactions of life. And a monetary conference could be of 
service in that direction. But in passing I may be permitted to 
suggest a few things that will help any one to think out this ques- 
tion on its merits. There is more gold in value in the world 
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than any other available money metal. Every grain of gold that 
is used in the arts serves quite as useful a purpose in giving char- 
acter and stability to the unit of value as the gold that is coined 
into money. And if the only function of money was a measure 
value, in addition to that thus used in arts, a handful of gold 
would suffice to measure all the values in the world; just asa 
single pendulum that beats seconds in the Tower of London serves 
to measure all the lengths in the world. A good dollar will do 
more work than acheap one. England, with one half the money 
of France, does more business, and does it better, than she. 

Economy in the use of money is just as desirable as economy 
in the use of steam-engines or coal. The whole world’s supply 
of money and all the appliances of modern business will be more 
readily available to furnish an abundance of circulating medium 
at any given point, if the measure of value be fixed and uniform 
throughout the wor!d. There is nothing to be feared from a fur- 
ther increase in the value of gold, for it has for many years been 
doing substantially all the business of the civilized world, and 
the supply of it is steadily increasing—unless, as I have pre- 
viously suggested, there should be revolutionary changes. The 
power of the few to manipulate gold is not measured by its quan- 
tity in pounds or feet, but the wealth that it will take to control 
it; and its difficulty will be determined by the breadth of its dis- 
tribution as well as the quantity and source of its supply. I 
may say, without exaggeration, that it would take more courage 
and wealth for any set of men to undertake to corner the little 
twenty-two cubic feet of gold than it would to undertake to cor- 
ner the world’s supply of cotton, corn, oats, rye, wheat, iron, 
coal, copper, and steel. And the broader the use of gold be- 
comes, the more difficult the task will be. Its strength is that 
its value is above the power of any set of men. At all events, it 
is less subject to manipulation than anything else. 

I have left the enemy’s citadel for the last. Its strength lies 
in its appeal to the law of self-preservation. It presents a front 
so specious that I am told it has frosted the wings of more 
embryo gold-bugs than all the other arguments combined. It 
goes about thus: no man can be elected constable who is not for 
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16 to1. When I meet an argument too big to tackle, I bow, 
step aside, and let it pass. 

When our people shall cease to depend on the promises of pol- 
iticians and look to themselves for prosperity ; when they shall 
accept conditions that they cannot control, they will fast become 
prudent and thrifty ; they will learn to avoid debts, they will 
gradually accumulate capital, they will seek safe investments, 
they will build homes and churches and schools and factories ; 
peace and plenty will follow ; the lion will lay down with the 
lamb, the populite will beat his sword into a plowshare, the silver 
men will all get fat offices, gold-bugs will be elected constables, 
and sounds of joy will be heard in the land. 

To love one’s home and country is a common virtue, but hon- 
est men may differ about how to serve them best. It seems to 
me fortunate that our interests, as I see them, are as one with 
humanity, and that both demand that we should strive, in the 
end, for a simple stable unit, with the world for its base, with 
its value and its sanction written in the hearts and minds of the 
people, where no John Sherman can break through and repeal ; 
for a dollar that will stand unchallenged through war and pesti- 
lence and famine, unmoved by the rise and fall of men and 
parties and dynasties ; the same dollar for borrower and lender, 
rich and poor, high and low, good and bad, Jew and gentile. 

One word, in conclusion, about politics. I have tried to deal 
with this money question fairly and without reserve. I am a 
gold-bug, pure and simple. I believe that some day, God speed 
the day, all the nations will write their money laws in these few 
words: ‘‘The word dollar shall mean twenty-five grains of 
gold, nine tenths fine,’’ and that the people of the world will do 
the rest. I know that there are not many of our people who 
agree fully with me. But I am sure there is a large body of in- 
telligent men in our midst who cannot fail to see the evils of 
cheap money, and a constant changing of the money standard. 
It is the duty of all such men to come together on some common 
ground for action, and to vigorously oppose the demand for the 
‘free and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1, without re- 
gard to any other nation.’”’ The time for men to stand firm is 
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when the multitude is moved by panic. If the masses of our 
people shall insult and degrade men, because they merely tell 
them of dangers that are ahead, and exalt men because they 
arouse hopes that can never be realized, make promises that can 
never be performed, and for their own purpose excite wounds 
that ought to be healed, then indeed has the republic fallen 
upon evil days. 


W. R. HARPER. 





THE PROGRESS OF MUNICIPAL REFORM, 1894-5. 


BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF. 


RIOR to 1894 the progress of municipal reform had been 
slow, although not unattended by encouraging features. 
With the opening of that year, the dawn of a brighter day and 
the indications of a more rapid and substantial growth appeared ; 
but the most sanguine worker did not anticipate the unparalleled 
civic awakening and truly extraordinary development of interest 
in municipal affairs of the past fifteen months. At that time— 
January, 1894—there were a few more or less intermittently 
active organizations, and fewer really aggressive municipal re- 
form bodies, mostly confined to the cities on the Atlantic sea- 


board ; now there are close on to two hundred municipal leagues, 
city and good government clubs, civic federations, and similar 
associations, under slightly varying names, to be found in every 
section of the Union. 


In January, 1894, the First National Conference for Good City 
Government was held in Philadelphia. In May, of the same 
year, the National Municipal League was organized in New York 
City, with sixteen affiliated associations. In December last, the 
Second National Conference was held in Minneapolis; and we 
have met at this time, in Cleveland, to hold the first annual 
meeting of the Jeague and the Third National Conference. The 
bare fact of being able to hold four large, well attended, and 
representative meetings within the brief space of sixteen months, 
all to discuss the same subject, is of itself convincing proof of 
the deep and widespread interest in the question of municipal 
government; but such evidence becomes of secondary import- 
ance and almost lost sight of, when we come to consider the great 
and unprecedented progress of organized municipal reform 
effort ; the already large, but constantly increasing literature of 
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the subject ; and the very general and continuous discussion of 
it in all the leading newspapers of the land. 

When the National Municipal League was organized a year. 
ago there were between forty and fifty municipal reform organi- 
zations, distributed among fourteen states ; a very small propor- 
tion only being found in the trans-Mississippi states. Now there 
are one hundred and eighty (180) organizations on our lists (not 
including those composed exclusively of women) distributed 
among thirty-one states ; and the western cities are as well rep- 
resented, and as active, as their eastern sisters. In May, 1894, 
there were six organizations to be found in New England ; now, 
thirteen ; in the Middle States, the nineteen of a year ago have 
increased to sixty-six; in the Southern Central States the in- 
crease has been from four to twenty-four ; in the Northern Cen- 
tral States, from nine to thirty-seven ; in the Western and Pa- 
cific States, from six to thirty-seven. From this summary we 
see the greatest increase to have been in the Middle States, and 
especially in New York and New Jersey, where the energetic 
assaults of Dr. Parkhurst upon Tammany misrule, the Lexow 
Committee’s revelation of Tammany corruption, and the ear- 
nestness and vigor of the New York reformers have had a max- 
imum of effect. 

In May, 1894, there were eleven associations in New York and 
three in New Jersey, compared with thirty-six in the former and 
twenty in the latter, at the present time. In many other states 
the advance has been equally great; for instance, in Wisconsin 
we learn that it has been from two to seven; in California the 
same ; in Ohio, from two to twelve; in Minnesota, from one to 
seven ; in Pennsylvania, from five to ten ; in Illinois, the same ; 
in Maryland, from four to eight. 

Of the thirteen organizations in New England, six are in 
Massachusetts, four in Connecticut, two in Rhode Island, and 
one in Maine. In the Middle States, Delaware alone is unrepre- 
sented on the list. All the Northern and Southern Central 
States now have active reform bodies within their borders—Ohio 
leading off with twelve ; Illinois coming next with ten; Wis- 
consin third, with nine ; Michigan and Indiana have three each ; 
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Kentucky and Tennessee two each. In the South, Maryland 
heads the list with eight, Missouri and Georgia following with 
three each ; Louisiana has two; Texas one; the District of Co- 
lumbia three. In the West, the greatest activity is to be found 
on the Pacific coast, California leading with nine; Washington 
and Oregon each having two. In the interior, Minnesota leads 
with seven; Colorado has six, Iowa three, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Montana two each, and Utah one. 

If we may be permitted to take the league’s correspondence 
as a criterion, there is no section of the land not agitated over 
the question of bettering the government of our cities. We 
have correspondents in every state and territory (except, per- 
haps, Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Alaska). They all bear 
testimony to the necessity of taking immediate steps to rescue 
our city governments from the clutch of the selfish politician, 
and the establishment therein of higher standards of efficiency 
of administration and of character requirements for officials. 
They further bear testimony to the fact that while the reformer 
has a serious task on his hands to oust the politicians, entrenched 
as they are in spoils and power, he has a greater task in bring- 
ing the average American citizen to a full realization that his 
citizenship has duties attached to its exercise, as well as privi- 
leges. It is an encouraging sign of the times, however, that an 
increasing portion of the population, realizing the gravity of the 
situation, and the importance of redeeming our cities (if we are 
to preserve our great political heritage of representative govern- 
ment undiminished), are forming associations to combat the 
evils of apathy and indifference, seeking to neutralize their bad 
effects by inculcating a deeper sense of personal responsibility 
on the part of each individual citizen. May the National Munici- 
pal League prove equal to the task of forming and guiding this 
awakening spirit of civic patriotism to the end that there may 
be a speedy and permanent solution of the great present-day 
problem of municipal government ! 

Calling the roll of the great cities of the country, we find every 
one reporting with one or more active organizations. In Boston, 
the long-established Citizens’ Association continues its work of 
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insisting upon a rigid enforcement of ordinances and a fulfilment 
of contracts. The Municipal League, under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Samuel B. Capen (vice-president of the National Munici- 
pal League) is pressing forward toward important victories, 
and doing yeoman service in securing an improved charter and 
creating an enlightened public sentiment ; the work of these two 
exclusively municipal reform bodies being greatly aided by the 
occasional assistance of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Good Citizenship and the Massachusetts Reform Club. 

In New York we find the City Club and the network of Good 
Government Clubs, the City Vigilance League (frequently spoken 
of as one of Dr. Parkhurst’s societies), the City Improvement 
Society, the Committee of Seventy, and last, but by no means 
least, the Chamber of Commerce, all working steadily toward the 
same end—that of ridding New York of every vestige of inefficient 
and corrupt government, substituting therefor a non-partisan 
business administration of city affairs and laboring to maintain 
a public opinion that will be intolerant of anything short of the 
best attainable government for the city. Each organization is 
working in its own way, with different methods, but the prob- 
lem is so complex and the field is so extended, that all the forces 
now at work find ample opportunity for effective exercise, with- 
out in any way interfering with one another. 

The great victory of November, 1894, was brought about " y 
the codperation and codrdination of the regular army of reform- 
ers and the volunteer army of the forces opposed to Tammany. 
The reformers have been busily occupied ever since in protect- 
ing the fruits of the hard-earned victory from those selfish 
enough to regard as entirely and solely their own everything in 
which they may have had a share, no matter how small a one. 

Over in Brooklyn the citizens have been enjoying the benefits 
of a reform administration under Mr. Schieren. The Citizens’ 
Union of Kings County, that did such admirable work in secur- 
ing his election, although it has not had much to do since his 
election, is still in existence and ready for any emergency. There 
have recently been formed several Good Government Clubs, 
mostly for the purpose of promoting civic affairs. 
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The Municipal League of Philadelphia achieved a notable and 
a substantial victory in connection with several other organiza- 
tions in a successful fight against the effort made by the “‘state 
boss’’ of Pennsylvania to treat the city as a pocket borough, by 
forcing his candidate for mayor upon the people. Its effort at 
the February election to rescue the city councils from the grasp 
of corrupt influences was not so successful, largely owing to the 
fact that national issues were injected into the mayoralty contest, 
and everything was sacrificed to the supreme effort made to en- 
able ‘‘the Dutch to capture Holland’’ again. The league’s 
3,500 members regarded their councilmanic defeat as but tem- 
porary, and already it is girding its loins for future contests. 
The Citizens’ Association, like that of Boston, is performing a 
much needed service in keeping a sharp eye on contractors. 
Both bodies took an active and prominent part in securing the ap- 
pointments of a Senatorial Investigating Committee to inquire 
into the conduct of the city’s affairs. The Committee of ’95, 
formed during the recent councilmanic campaign, has codperated 
heartily and cordially with the league. 

In Baltimore, the Reform League and the Union for Public 
Good continue their good work ; the latter has been specially 
active in organizing a number of Good Government Clubs. It 
proposes to keep up this good work until every section of Balti- 
more has such a club. The Citizen’s Movement and the Tax- 
payers’ Association are still at work in their special fields. 

The great victory for civil service reform in Chicago is still 
fresh in mind, and the leading part taken by the Civic Federa- 
tion and the success attending its efforts in other directions will 
always be a matter of pride to its members. The venerable 
Citizens’ Association, with its long line of accomplished reforms, 
continues, as formerly, to work along linessimilar to those of the 
Philadelphia and Boston associations. The purposes of the 
Christian Citizenship League are expressed in its name. 

The activities of the Milwaukee Municipal League have per- 
haps met with more success during the past year than those of 
any other single reform organization. It set out last autumn to 
accomplish three things: the formation of similar associations in 
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leading Wisconsin towns, the enactment of a civil service and 
corrupt practices laws. It has been influential in accomplishing 
the first two and in pressing the third far along toward a success- 
fal issue. All this has been done in addition to carrying for- 
ward much needed local work. 

The enumeration of cities and organizations could be con- 
tinued almost indefinitely, but the various papers dealing with 
municipal conditions to be read at this conference will in all 
likelihood contain references to the other leading reform bodies. 
We have confined our comments mainly to those cities that were 
treated of at former meetings, and which find no formal place on 
this year’s program. 

Reference has already been made to the two national confer- 
ences thus far held, one at Philadelphia, the other at Min- 
neapolis. The former preceded and led up to the formation of 
the National Municipal League; the latter was the first held 
under its auspices. At the Philadelphia conference the veteran 
reformers predominated. The Minneapolis conference was char- 
acterized by the attendance of a goodly number of younger men 
—those just beginning to take an active interest in public affairs 
and just coming to the front as champions of political purity and 
opponents of municipal misrule. The former was auspicious be- 
cause of the deep and earnest spirit for the first time so gener- 
ally manifested. The latter was equally auspicious because of 
the presence of the younger men. 

The league was organized with sixteen associations enrolled 
as affiliated members. This number has increased to within two 
of fifty, with several awaiting admission. Its associate member- 
ship numbers 185. It has labored to bring all workers in behalf 
of higher municipal standards into closer fellowship ; to aid in 
that exchange of opinions and experience which is so essential to 
progress and successful effort ; to extend a helping hand to young 
and struggling organizations; and to prepare and disseminate 
literature at once instructive and inspiring. During the past 
year work along each of these lines has been carried forward. 
The league has sought in every way possible to promote the 
cause of better government. It has rendered assistance and 
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given advice when called upon. It has prepared and distributed 
24,000 copies of pamphlets Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, making 400,000 
pages of printed matter. This has been sent into every nook 
and corner of the land. No. 1 dealt with the question of ‘‘The 
Churches and Good City Government’’ and ‘‘What a Private 
Citizen Can Do For Good City Government’’; No. 2 contained 
an ‘* Address to the Public’’ and the constitutions and by-laws 
of the league ; No. 3, ‘‘ The Relation of Civil Service Reform to 
Municipal Reform,”’ and No. 4, the constitutions and by-laws of 
the leading reform bodies of the country. 

The league has done and is doing its utmost to codrdinate all 
the forces making for civic righteousness and to bring into closer 
and more harmonious relations all workers in behalf of better 
municipal government, to the end that they may be brought to 
realize that they are all fighting the same battle, no matter how 
distant they may be from one another. 

No account of municipal reform progress would be complete 
without a reference to the increasing activity and codperation of 
women. They are rapidly coming tothe front, both in their own 
organizations, like the Health Protective Associations or Women’s 
Clubs, and in organizations like the Civic Federation of Chicago, 
composed of men and women. We find them contributing 
largely to the study of the complex problems of the cities. There 
are few communities (Colorado is one of the exceptions) where 
women now have the right of municipal suffrage ; hence their 
activity is of necessity limited to educational and agitatory ef- 
forts, and to looking after the details of municipal housekeeping. 
Whenever their efforts have been properly and persistently di- 
rected in these channels, substantial results have been accom- 
plished, for in these directions women have exceptional capacity. 

We have considered the long list of reform bodies from the 
standpoint of their geographical distribution ; it is a much more 
difficult task to classify them according to their form and 
methods. We will not undertake this in the present connection. 
A study from this standpoint, however, discloses that all associa- 
tions, of whatever form, insist upon what we may justly term 
the condition precedent to true and permanent reform, the sepa- 
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ration of state and national politics from municipal affairs, and 
the elimination of partisanship from municipal business. The 
eradication of the spoils system and the substitution of the merit 
system for that of favoritism are likewise deemed essential. 

Back of all the diversity of forms, we see a sturdy, resolute 
determination to remove the stigma that is resting upon Ameri- 
can municipalities. It is the spirit of 1776 and 1860 manifest- 
ing itself in anew way. Some of the efforts are crude; some 
destined to failure; all to temporary defeats ; but as surely as 
our independence was won and the Union preserved, just so 
surely will the evil of municipal misgovernment be eventually 
conquered and American cities placed where they should be—in 
the very front ranks of well-governed cities. This end will not 
be accomplished in a single campaign; it may not come in the 
lifetime of many now living ; it will not come without a struggle 
and without sacrifice; but come it must and will, and when it 
comes it will be a moral as well as a political victory, for we are 
rapidly coming to see that the whole question is at the bottom 
one of eternal right and wrong, and the religious forces are rang- 
ing themselves on the side of those working for the emancipa- 
tion of the American city and citizen. 

What the coming year may have in store for the movement 
cannot be foretold, but of one thing we are assured—the whole 
question has come to be discussed as never before, and its im- 
portance has been brought home to a large number of those who 
value their political heritage and those interested in their coun- 
try’s highest development. Something more than all this, how- 
ever, is necessary—a deep-seated determination to sacrifice 
everything, if need be, rather than permit the dearly earned lib- 
erties and reputation transmitted to us by our forefathers to be 
diminished or tarnished by selfish incompetency and inefficiency. 
The present situation which confronts us may not be so dramatic 
as that of 1776 or 1860, but it is equally as portentous to the 
future welfare and maintenance of our republican state. 

CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF. 











CIVICS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 


I. UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA.* 
BY FRANK JULIAN. WARNE. 


VERY controversy with foreign nations, every financial cri- 

sis, every labor trouble should impress upon our young 

men the lesson that the future prosperity of-this country depends 

upon their education in the duties of citizenship and in the prin- 

ciples underlying successful civil government. What is being 

done to prepare them for these duties? Good government clubs 

and like organizations are certainly doing an immense amount of 

good ; but they cannot do all that should be done. What are 
our educational institutions doing in this direction ? 

This question is well answered by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania through its Wharton School of Finance and Economy. 
This school was founded in 1881 by Mr. Joseph Wharton, of 
Philadelphia, and its object was to afford a training for citizen- 
ship and for various practical careers, no such training being 
then offered by any existing college course. It was an experi- 
ment, and for several years its growth was necessarily slow. But 
as the public began to realize its scope and usefulness it gained 
in strength and popularity until to-day it is one of the leading 
departments in the university. Other educational institutions 
throughout the country appreciate the importance of its work 
and are now providing forsimilar courses. At present, however, 
it is the only department of its kind in the United States open 
to undergraduates. On completion of the course the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Economics is given. 

The curriculum is so coordinated that the studies supplement 
one another admirably. An attempt to describe all the studies 

* The first of a series of illustrated articles indicative of the attention given to civics 


(ethics, civil polity, civil jurisprudence, economics, and related history) in special 
schools connected with American universities. 
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included in the course would be out of place here, but I will 
mention a few of the more important ones bearing on this article. 

One of the most prominent subjects is ethics. The profes- 
sional duties, the family duties, religious morality, and the duties 
to one’s self are taken up and explained. The student is made 
to understand his relation to his fellow-men, to their property, 
their liberty, and their honor. His relation to the state is thor- 
oughly studied, and the necessity of his performing well those 
duties required of him is brought to his attention. The student 
is not only required to know what these duties are, but he must 
know why they are. The history of ethical theories is taken up 
and a study made of those typical moraiists, Aristotle, Hobbes, 
Butler, J. S. Mill, Spencer, and others, whose influence has been 
greatest in determining the course of ethical speculation. 

Another prominent study is that of sociology. Ittakes up and 
explains the social structure—the primitive family, marriage and 
divorce, the historical evolution of modern society through clan, 
tribe, and nation. Investigation is made into pauperism, poor 
relief, charity organization, criminology, and penology. The 
phenomena of association, the province and problems of sociol- 
ogy, and the theories of social progress form an important part 
of the work. The dependent, defective, and the delinquent 
classes and the duty of society toward them; American legisla- 
tion and practice in the care of the poor, of prisons, and of re- 
formatory institutions, all form an interesting field of work. In 
connection with this course, excursions are made to mills, fac- 
tories, business establishments, and charitable and correctional 
institutions, where the student is brought into direct contact with 
the classes he is studying. 

The subjects of political science, political economy, finance, 
and money and banking receive much attention. The theory of 
the state and the subjects of value, rent, population, wages, 
credit, taxation, free trade, and protection are thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The student learns to speak intelligently upon the land 
question, the labor question, the railroad question, ballot reform, 
civil service reform, congressional reform, prohibition, and like 
economic and political topics. 
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To infuse new interest into these subjects and to encourage 
acquaintance with parliamentary procedure a congress has been 
established. The rules of procedure used in the national body 
are observed and important national topics are taken up for de- 
bate. In order to facilitate the study of problems of municipal 
administration, a council, similar to the Philadelphia City Coun- 
cil, is organized. This work is supplemented by frequent 
lectures during the year by the city officials of Philadelphia. 

A course of great importance is that in American history by 
the eminent historian, John Bach McMaster. This course aims 
to give the leading facts of our political development, of the set- 
tlement and growth of the colonies, yet its chief endeavor is to 
discover and lay bare the very heart-springs of our national ex- 
istence. It is not merely the what but the why. The professor 
is not content with teaching what battles were fought in the 
French and Indian War, for example, and by whom and where, 
but he tries to show how it was that such a war arose at all, and 
why it had to be conducted as it was, and how no other outcome 
was possible. This involves a careful study of the economic 
and social conditions of the time; it makes the student ac- 
quainted with the people as they were at that period; it leads 
him to see the enormous difference between our country to-day 
and our country then. In a word, it reconstructs that period in 
the imagination of the student and makes it a part of his mental 
furnishing for all time tocome. A basis is thus provided for 
comparison and by this comparative method the acquisition and 
retention of the facts thus presented is made easy. 

Each period is taken up and worked over, and when the stu- 
dent has completed the course he has a tolerably clear notion of 
our country’s history in each of the great departments of our 
national life. For example, he secures a good idea of our finan- 
cia! history. The various tariffs are compared with reference to 
the rates of duty, articles taxed, fruitfulness of duties, system 
of administration, method of valuation, kinds of duties, etc. 

Side by side with this course runs a course in the government 
of the United States. It embraces a careful study of the federal 
government, supplemented by a study of state and local govern- 
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ment. It begins with a consideration of the federal constitu- 
tion, article by article. Much attention is given to the discus- 
sion of disputed questions with a view to bringing out the prin- 
ciples underlying our system of federal government and to train- 
ing the student to understand the fine points of constitutional in- 
terpretation. This is followed by a discussion of the govern- 
ment and its various departments as they now exist. In a briefer 
way the same is done for the state and local systems of govern- 
ment. In this manner the student secures a knowledge of his 
own political institutions and his relation to the government 
under which he lives and in which he should take a part. 

Supplementary to these studies, for the purpose of affording a 
basis for intelligent comparison, are courses in foreign politics 
and history. The governments of leading foreign countries are 
studied and compared, point by point, with our own. Thus the 
student increases his stock of knowledge and at the same time 
reaches a better understanding of our own political system. He 
is able to distinguish the essential from the accidental. He sees 
the weak points of our own system and the strong points of 
others. He acquires an inextinguishable interest in political 
problems and an earnest ambition to assist in the solution of 
them. 

Parallel with these courses and supplementing them to a cer- 
tain degree are frequent lectures by prominent men of affairs. 
Among some of the recent lecturers are Hon. Edwin S. Stuart, 
late mayor of Philadelphia; Joseph Wharton, founder of the 
school; William H. Lambert, Joseph H. Paist, Dr. James W. 
Walk, and Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens, of Philadelphia; Dr. John 
Graham Brooks, of Cambridge, Mass. ; Catherine Spence, of Syd- 
ney, Australia; Talcott Williams, of the Philadelphia Press ; 
Edward Pepper, of the Chicago Tribune ; and F. Churchill Will- 
iams, of the Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Outside the regular course, and under the control of the stu- 
dents, are a number of organizations devoted to the discussion of 
important topics of the times. Prominent among such organ- 
izations may be mentioned the Franklin Debating Union, the 
Zelosophic Society, and the Philomathean Society. They per- 
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form an important work in preparing the student for the discus- 
sion of live issues. 

The plan for instruction above outlined covers a broad and 
ever-growing field. Its importance and usefulness cannot be 
better demonstrated than by the increase in the number of young 
men who every year are seeking its advantages. Its object is a 
grand and noble one, and I trust that the time will soon come 
when such a department will be found in every leading univer- 
sity in the United States. 


FRANK JULIAN WARNE. 





NATIONAL POLITICAL PARTIES, PAST, PRESENT, AND 
FUTURE. 


BY WALTER H. BROWN. 


O THE careful student of our political history, to the one 
who considers the theories and the facts of the past no 
less than the indications and bearings of the present, there is 
little doubt that we are on the verge of a great upheaval in the 
character of national political parties. The premonitory rum- 
blings have been recognized for some time ; but the terrific shock 
which came to the Republican party in 1892 and the almost 
equally disastrous one just passed, affecting principally the 
Democratic party, give cause for serious alarm. 

As a basis for review, the political history of the United States 
may be divided into four periods: first, CONSTITUTIONAL IN- 
TERPRETATION AND LIMITATIONS (1787-1820); second, Eco- 
NOMIC (1820-1852) ; third, PsEUDO-MORAL AND SocrAL (1852- 
1865) ; fourth, SECTIONALISM (1865-1892). We do not claim 
that this division is one of mathematical accuracy; but, while 
in each period there may have been many other chords that 
found responsive echoes in individuals, and even in small organ- 
izations, the great heart-throbs of the people were aroused by 
the consideration of questions of the character indicated and the 
drum-beats of the leaders marshaled the forces under two great 
banners, to oppose each other along these lines. 

I. The Period of Constitutional Interpretation and Limita- 
tions.—Scarcely had the disputes and wrangles of the Federal 
Convention died away before the defeated Nationals organized 
themselves with the party name of Federal and, under the lead- 
ership of Hamilton, Adams, and others, attempted, by influ- 
encing legislation and judicial decisions, to gain by construction 
and interpretation what they had failed to have specifically in- 
corporated into the fundamental law. The Federals desired to have 
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one strong, centralized, general government, whose power should 
be all pervading and ever present, while state lines should be 
politically obliterated, their governments retaining merely police 
regulations. Opposed to this was the Democratic-Republican 
party, led by Jefferson, Madison, and others, holding that, as 
the states had created the general government, the latter was 
one of strictly limited and delegated powers and that the 
autonomy of the states must be preserved politically as well as 
geographically. The adoption in 1791 of the first ten amend- 
ments, especially the tenth, decided, it would seem, the contest 
in favor of the Jeffersonian party. But agitation and fanaticism 
will frequently override the sober judgment and legal enact- 
ments of a wise people; so in 1796 we find the Federals elevated 
to power, with John Adams as president and a Congress in full 
accord. The passage of the Alien Law and the Sedition Law, 
however, so incensed the liberty-loving Americans of the day 
that at the next election the Federals were consigned to igno- 
minious defeat, and, though they kept up a formal organization 
till the latter part of Monroe’s administration, they never after- 
wards acquired any considerable power. 

II. The Economic Period.—About the year 1820 many who 
had theretofore allied themselves with the strict-construction 
Jeffersonian school began to diverge from the regular party by 
taking advanced positions on great questions of finance, such as 
protective tariffs, national banks, and internal improvements by 
the general government, this faction at first assuming the name 
National Republican, which was pretty soon changed to that of 
Whig. The old Republican, or Jeffersonian, party about the same 
time took the name Democratic, which it has ever since retained. 
And for thirty years we had the battles of the giants! The 
halls of Congress became the arena in which speeches were de- 
livered (not given permission to print)—delivered, not to empty 
benches and pieces of sole-leather, but to audiences that listened 
in rapt attention to oratory that influenced not only the legisla- 
tion of America but the politics of all civilized countries— 
masterpieces that have become a common heritage and found a 
permanent place in the literature of the world. Merely to men- 
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tion the illustrious names of the period would fill a large cata- 
logue ; these names are in every American history and known 
by every American schoolboy. This was the golden age of 
American politics, American statesmanship, American history. 

III. Pseudo-Moral and Social Period.—The policy of the gen- 
eral government in regard to most of the great questions of 
finance having been definitely settled, the people became divided 
on other issues. The great men who figured in the economic 
period had not all died—nay, some of them had not been born— 
before a few fanatics began to agitate the question of slavery ; 
and, though posing as moralists and social reformers, they would 
enter the political arena, as offering the best and speediest 
means of accomplishing their purposes. At first ridiculed by 
people of all sections and all parties, they maintained a per- 
sistency which itself won admiration. The disintegration of the 
old Whig party—mainly brought about by the agitation of 
this very subject of slavery—offered these abolitionists an op- 
portunity, and their ranks were speedily swelled; and, under 
the name of Republicans, they soon became victorious at the 
polls. Success begat threats; threats, bitterness; and bitter- 
ness, strife. War followed; and, while other questions were in- 
volved in that war, the most direct cause was the existence of 
slavery, and ‘the fact most emphatically established was its 
abolition. 

IV. The Period of Sectionalism.—The Civil War having set- 
tled the question of slavery and other incidental questions in- 
volved, the Republicans were left without a platform. There 
was no living issue between them and the Democrats ; their pur- 
poses had all been accomplished ; their mission was ended. But 
their power was not to be surrendered ; issues that were lacking 
in fact were manufactured in fancy, and party lines were more 
tightly drawn than ever. The Republican leaders (practically 
all northern men) fired the hearts of Union men against the re- 
admission of the Southern States on coequal terms with the other 
states. From the halls of Congress and the hustings came fiercer 
attacks upon Southern States and southern leaders than ever 
came from shot and shell. Northern Democrats were denounced 
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as southern sympathizers, and thus the Northern States were 
made Republican, while the bitter ‘‘ Reconstruction’? measures 
placed all the Southern States for a time in the Republican col- 
umn. This ‘‘ waving of the bloody shirt,’’ as it was called, fig- 
ured largely in every campaign from 1868 to 1892, and it was all 
that kept the Republican party in power. It gradually lost its 
magic influence and the sectional feeling was growing weaker. 
The Southern States, one by one, threw off the shackles of politi- 
cal slavery and joined the old Democratic party. Some North- 
ern States were bold enough to affiliate with them. 

Even in the economic legislation of this period the laws were 
so framed as to keep alive the sectional feeling. Under the pre- 
tense of protecting American industries, tariffs were so levied 
that the burden of taxation fell upon the southern people ; the 
immense sums derived went partly to fill the pockets of northern 
manufacturers and partly to pile up a surplus in the United 
States Treasury. When this surplus became a menace, disgrace- 
ful and extravagant pension laws were made, by which pensions 
were given out, not only to deserving Union soldiers, but also to 
many others, on the silliest pretexts imaginable. 

These and many other things tended strongly to bring a reac- 
tion. Sectionalism was dying; honest men from all quarters 
were thinking for themselves; condemnation was growing for 
the lack of statesmanship, of liberality, and of patriotism dis- 
played by the Republicans. At the elections of 1892 the Re- 
publican party was swept from power by such an overwhelming 
defeat that the result was astonishing to both Republicans and 
Democrats. On March 4th, 1893, there was ushered into power 
at Washington a Democratic president, a Democratic House of 
Representatives, and a Democratic Senate—for the first time in 
thirty-two years. The presidency had once been held during 
this time, and the Lower House had several times been captured, 
but not since the inauguration of Lincoln had the Democrats 
held all three at one time. 

Conclusion. —The great Democratic victory of 1892 was gained 
by a general arraignment of the Republicans for abuse of power 
and malfeasance in office. The Democrats promised to reduce 
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and equalize the burdens of the tariff and to distribute its advan- 
tages, to unearth and abolish the gigantic pension frauds, so as 
to bestow pensions only upon deserving Union soldiers or their 
heirs, and to establish a sound and stable currency. Its platform 
was broad ; yet every plank in that platform was clean and clear 
—not begrimed and besmeared by high-sounding equivocations 
or glittering generalities. 

Searcely had the present administration been ushered into 
power before there spread over the country a financial panic 
nearly as disastrous in its sweep as its predecessors of 1837 and 
1873. The Republicans proclaimed the cause to be the advent 
to power of the Democrats, while the Democrats claimed that the 
panic was the result of iniquitous Republican legislation (McKin- 
ley Tariff, Sherman Silver Law, and Dependent Pension Laws) 
just now beginning to show their direful effects. While neither 
of these partisan claims was wholly correct, yet each undoubtedly 
contained an element of truth. Capital invested in manufactures 
surely became alarmed at the probability of any radical change 
in the tariff policy and hence began to curtail operations ; while 
banks and other financial institutions, aroused by the prospect of a 
sudden revulsion in currency legislation, began prompt collections 
and became cautious about making further loans. On the other 
hand, all impartial observers must see that the currency legisla- 
tion of the Republicans was slowly, though seriously, affecting 
the investment here of foreign capital and our commerce with 
those nations that dread the undue favoritism which we have 
been showing for the white metal as currency ; while it is no less 
true that alarm was felt in nearly every quarter at the burden 
imposed upon the poor consumers by the exorbitant tariffs and 
at the raids upon the national treasury under the recent pension 
laws. 

Whatever the cause of the panic, all agreed that something 
must be done. Accordingly, an extra session of Congress was 
called to meet early in August, 1893. It is from watching the 
proceedings of this body that we are strengthened in making our 
prediction of an early and a radical change in political parties. 
The repeal of the Sherman Silver Law was the only question of 
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importance that received attention at this extra session. On this 
subject sectionalism was forgotten and most members seemed de- 
termined to find out the truth, to see what was best for the coun- 
try, and to vote accordingly. Some of the strongest advocates of 
repeal were Mr. Sherman and other Republican leaders, who in- 
terpreted the election to mean a desire on the part of the masses 
for a change in financial policy. All this augurs well for the 
country ; it shows that there is much true statesmanship left 
that only needed this great crisis to bring it out. 

Yet there is one dark picture to follow. When Congress came 
to consider the tariff question at the regular session in 1893-94, 
it was found that quite a number of Democrats were not in sym- 
pathy with their party ; although elected on the regular ticket, 
with a clear understanding that the party was committed to 
tariff reform, they united with the cpposition to defeat Demo- 
cratic policy. A great many charges have been brought against 
these factious congressmen for their conduct ; whatever may be 
true as to their motives, they certainly acted in bad faith with 
their constituents and their party, and deserve to be relegated 
to the shades of private life, as, indeed, has already been done 
with some. Taking advantage of misnamed ‘‘courtesies’’ and 
an established system of dilatory motions, they delayed and ob- 
structed action for twelve months at a critical time, when any 
prompt and decided action would have been preferable to the 
suspense incident to inaction. Some are disposed to blame the 
whole Democratic party for the evil caused by these few ob- 
structionists in their unholy alliance. Is it not a better plan to 
select the few on whom the blame really rests, as targets for our 
ballots, and give due credit to those noble men who fought to 
the bitter end for thorough tariff reform? Whatever differences 
in opinion as to policy to be pursued, it remains a fact that, 
while the Democrats had a nominal majority in each House, the 
defection of a few men reduced an apparent majority to an 
actual minority ; so that, instead of passing a bill embodying 
real Democratic reform, a compromise was forced. Even this 
compromise measure, it is thought, is quite aa improvement over 
the Republican tariff, and it has, at least, given the country a 
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settled policy for a while, so that business and finance may soon 
reach normal conditions. 

This brings us to the recent elections, state and congressional, 
of 1894. The reaction against the party in power has been as 
sudden and as sweeping as was their victory of 1892. What- 
ever philosophy may be advanced, these sudden changes show 
dissatisfaction and unrest ; the masses feel no allegiance to any 
party and vote for any change that promises better. Many hon- 
est workmen and laborers, not stopping to theorize, or even to 
examine facts critically, but smarting under financial stress, 
voted against the Democrats, simply because they believed (or 
pretended to believe) this party responsible for the panic, the 
reduction of wages, and the loss of employment. It is a repe- 
tition of the panic of 1837. And, just as the people lived to 
see, in the light of reason and a calm judgment, that Van Buren 
and his party were not responsible for the one panic, so people 
will soon reflect that Cleveland and his party could not be re- 
sponsible for the other. 

Still, so long as there is this large floating vote, no accurate 
estimate can be formed of future contests. These men are now 
drifting ; they will rally to the boat that promises the speediest 
and surest voyage’ through the troublesome political waters. 
When once they find a party which they can trust, their allegi- 
ance will be fixed, and they will become as strong in their 
devotion as the rankest partisan. 

Who, then, can doubt our prediction that before another 
presidential election there will be a complete reorganization of 
political parties? The Republican amulet, sectionalism, has 
ceased to charm; and, with all due respect to this party (some 
of whose members are wise and good men), in nearly all its 
legislation it has shown a lack of statesmanship; the Repub- 
licans, therefore, cannot enter another campaign without robing 
in a new apparel and proclaiming new doctrines. And, owing 
to certain vested interests, which would receive too great a shock 
from the prospect of any sudden change, even the Democrats 
cannot, immediately at least, carry out all the reforms which 
they had announced ; so this party may have to undergo a mod- 
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ification in practice, if not in theory. It may not have to build 
a new platform, but it will have to place on the old one some 
soft rugs and cushions and easy chairs. The Populist party 
savors too strongly of that paternalism which relegated the old 
Federal party to oblivion. Its leaders in one Congress alone in- 
troduced bills which, if enacted into law, would not only have 
emptied our own treasury but would have drained the ex- 
chequers of the world. Its vagaries and untried theories do not 
commend it to thoughtful conservative people. 

Will there be a change in the names of parties? We do not 
know—this matters little. There will certainly be no necessity 
for it. All parties try to get names that will catch votes, with- 
out regard to consistency. Democrat, Republican, and Popu- 
list all mean about the same thing; the selection in each case 
was clap-trap. Names of parties have beguiled many voters in 
the past, but they will have little effect in the future. During 
the past decade the American voters have received more in- 
struction in citizenship than was disseminated in all the preced- 
ing century. They are no longer driven to the polls by the 
party lash, but are exercising an intelligence and an independ- 
ence that stimulate our pride and our patriotism. 

The successful party of the future must make a clear declara- 
tion of principles, and these principles—not the name which it 
adopts—will be considered by the voters. It must also put for- 
ward as its nominees clean, honest statesmen—not wire-pullers, 
demagogues, and camp-followers. When this is done, it will 
give little concern to the patriot whether the successful party 
is called Democratic, Republican, Populist, or something else ; 
he will know and rejoice that behind and supporting that party 
—whatever its name—is the great body of intelligent American 
citizens. 

WALTER H. Brown. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


BY HON. CHARLES R. SKINNER, STATE SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION, STATE OF NEW YORK. 


66 HAT shall our public schools teach?”’ will always be 


an interesting question. By common consent it is 

agreed that our schools should lay the foundations of mor- 
ality, virtue, and good character in the lives of all who 
enter them. This is a basis upon which all may safely stand. 
But as it is true that ‘‘our schools must make our citizens,’’ so 
the ground-work of our education—the true aim of our public 
schools should look beyond literature, beyond art, beyond cul- 
ture, into that domain which includes questions of government— 
how governments are made—why they are made—how they can 
be kept pure, and how the laws and agencies which hold them 
together can be regulated and controlled. No country can en- 
joy an enduring prosperity without good government—good 
government can only come through good citizenship, and good 
citizenship must be a natural outgrowth of our educational sys- 
tems. Therefore, there must exist a close relationship between 
education as a foundation and national prosperity as a result. 

If there is one institution upon which the safety and pros- 
perity of a nation rests more than upon any other, it is the com- 
mon school. The men and women of the future will be what 
the common school may make them. The common schools are 
better safeguards of the nation than forts or standing armies. 
Unless education for citizenship comes through our schools, it 
may never come at all. 

A young man may not know whether he will become a lawyer, 
a physician, a minister, a farmer, or a carpenter, but he ought 
early to know that he is sure to become a citizen, endowed with 
a citizen’s rights and a citizen’s responsibilities, and he should 
early be taught what these rights and responsibilities are. 

The pressing need of all enlightened governments, in all ages, 
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is intelligent, high-minded, dignified citizenship. With it na- 
tions build upon an enduring foundation—without it they build 
upon the sand. With it come progress, development, growth— 
without it, decay. 

We have special education for all the busy professions of life 
—why not, then, education for citizenship which may embrace 
all professions? And it is one thing to be a citizen in a legal 
sense, with the power to hold property and to vote, and quite a 
different thing to reach that plane from which one may study 
and understand the duties which go to make up the true citizen. 
The state is more than willing to give every child within its 
borders the benefit of an education, believing that education is 
the foundation of citizenship. The school tax is always paid 
by the state and the individual with less complaint than any other 
tax. There is a confident feeling that something is always paid 
back in fitting our youth for the duties of life. 

If this system does not fulfil the desire and design of those 
who established and those who maintain it, in rounding out the 
lives of our boys and girls, if it is not making vigorous man- 
hood and womanhood, if it is not pointing out the way for all 
to add to the glory of the state by a comprehension of the duties 
of the citizen, then in so far it is failing todo what we have a 
right to expect of it. It was never intended that the free 
school system of our state should mean simply scholarship. It 
means citizenship as well. The state does not want learned 
scholars alone, it wants them to be intelligent citizens, able and 
ready to assist in the work of making our state worthy of 
its great name, worthy of the sacrifices which are made to main- 
tain her greatness. 

Ninety per cent of those educated in the common schools of 
the state never go beyond the common schools—and yet they are 
sent out into the busy world as citizens without knowing what a 
grand thing it is to be a citizen, without knowing the rights or 
duties of citizenship. 

There is periodical discussion as to whether we should have 
more Greek and less grammar—more of arithmetic and less of 
Aristotle. But that is not the vital point. The great question 
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should be, Are we doing what we can to make our children up- 
right, honest, intelligent citizens of the state and the republic? 
If we are not, we are surely not building a superstructure in 
character with the foundations which have been laid. If we are 
not, we are not making men who will be needed to grapple with 
the problems of the future which involve the welfare of the state. 
In all our schools, from the lowest to the highest, let there be 
taught in some degree some of the essential features of our gov- 
ernment. What is the constitution of the United States, and of 
the state of New York? When and how and why were they 
formed? What do they say, what do they provide, what do 
they mean? What trials, what discussions, what fears, what 
dangers preceded their adoption ? 

Again, what of our own state? Howareourlawsmade? How 
are our expenses paid, and how much are they? What powers 
have our legislature, the governor, and the heads of departments ? 
These and a multitude of analogous questions may well be con- 
sidered when we are seeking to prepare our youth to go out into 
life. This implies the teaching of a knowledge of politics, high- 
minded, honorable politics, that kind of politics which, without 
hypocrisy, considers public office a public trust—that kind of 
politics which has: honor and honesty in it, and which does not 
stoop to intrigue or entangling alliances which blunt the conscience 
and destroy self-respect. There is avery close connection between 
honorable politics and intelligent citizenship. I would have our 
youth know what caucuses and conventions are, what they are 
designed to do, before they are thrust into them to learn of ques- 
tionable methods from those who would use them for personal 
or corrupt ends. I would have them learn all these things with 
direct reference to their bearing upon the best interests of state 
and nation, rather than upon the interests of individuals—their 
relation to the highest type of citizenship, rather than the success 
or failure of schemes or schisms of men. 

I do not desire to be understood as undervaluing the study of 
the higher mathematics, or of the dead languages, so called, as a 
means of mental development, but I would combine therewith 
proper attention to live languages and live questions. It is no 
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slight accomplishment to be able to write and speak the English 
language well. Good grammar and correct spelling are fully as 
essential as a ready knowledge of Greek and Latin roots. If we 
teach what statesmen and orators did and said in ancient Rome 
and Athens thousands of years ago, let us also teach what our 
statesmen and orators are doing and saying every year in Albany 
and Washington. If we teach how the Roman Empire rose and 
fell, let us teach how the constitution of our country was founded 
as the result of the Revolution. If the Gallic wars are worth re- 
membering, then the lessons of the Revolution and Civil War 
should not be forgotten. If it is well to know who ruled king- 
doms which have been extinct for thousands of years, so it is 
well to know more of a republic that has but reached its second 
history of progress. 

I would have every schoolhouse, every academy, every college, 
a nursery of patriotism, where it should be taught that the true 
American citizen is the highest type of manhood. I would teach 
American history, American statesmanship, American valor, 
American pluck, to American boys and girls in American schools. 
I would have the American flag flying from every place where 
school is taught, or displayed in every schoolhouse as an object 
lesson that learning and loyalty go well together. I would have 
every national holiday observed fittingly in every school. 

There is a direct relationship between citizenship and patriot- 
ism. Much is being done in our schools to create enthusiasm. 
The most effective work in this direction is being done by the 
members of the Grand Army posts, who are active in presenting 
flags to the schools of the country. Schools and scholars and 
people are becoming interested in the movement which is grow- 
ing every year. 

The state needs active, educated men, good, true citizens, who 
will meet the problems which must be solved. Our immigra- 
tion laws need revising. We have opened our gates to indis- 
criminate immigration until we have found that we can afford 
now to demand only the best, and to reject the worst. We have 
found that all the socialism and anarchy in this country are im- 
ported. The honest and the industrious are always welcome— 
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the vicious, the ignorant, and the indolent should never be. 

Our naturalization laws need to be amended, and made uniform 
in every state and regulated by the government. Judges should 
be more careful in judging of the fitness of those who desire to 
become citizens. Citizenship should be an honor worth striving 
for, worth studying for, and not a bauble to be had for the ask- 
ing. Voters should be able to read and write the English lan- 
guage. There is safety, from now onward, in educated suffrage. 

The laws governing our system of voting should be strength- 
ened to the end that every legal vote may be fearlessly cast and 
honestly counted. The ballot-box should be made sacred. A 
result by ballot, in which fraud or dishonesty enters, is not a re- 
sult but a farce. 

The study of citizenship need not be confined to young men. 
While there are legal limitations governing the rights and pow- 
ers of young women, there are no limitations to the enjoyment 
they may derive from the studies which relate to citizenship, or 
to their power of doing good in teaching others the things which 
lead to a love of country. “ 

Women will be permitted to vote whenever as a united body 
they shall demand the privilege, and the day is bound to come 
when a woman who does a man’s work equally as well as a 
man, will receive a man’s wages. We must not forget that more 
than four fifths of all our teachers are women—and thus we show 
that we are willing to place our schools, our nurseries of citizen- 
ship, under their control. Why, then, should not our young 
women study the elements of citizenship which they are ex- 
pected to teach? Women are already helping themselves in this 
direction. A society of young women has lately been formed in 
New York for the systematic study of the constitution of the 
United States and of the time and condition which led to its 
adoption. It is the purpose of these young women—and they 
are not of the strong-minded variety—to acquaint themselves by 
special study with the history and spirit of the system of gov- 
ernment under which they live. They believe that it is as essen- 
tial for them to know something concerning their country as to 
know who are to comprise ‘‘ the four hundred’’ next year. 
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There is still another class of women who must not be forgot- 
ten, when we are giving credit for vital though quiet work in 
the direction of teaching our boys what it means to be honest 
citizens. God bless the mothers and sisters of the land, who 
steadily teach the principles of morality in the homes from 
whence our citizens must come—a morality which is the founda- 
tion of citizenship. A boy who loves and obeys his mother, and 
who is kind and respectful to his sisters, cannot make a bad citi- 
zen. 

But we cannot teach the best citizenship unless we build a 
foundation upon temperance and morality. Good citizenship 
implies good morals. We may learn by the experience of 
France, where, with increased educational work, there is an in- 
crease in crime—because moral training has been neglected, be- 
cause she does not teach the citizen for the state, but to please 
demands of a perverted society—for gaudy show. In all our 
schools I would associate citizenship with morality. Where re- 
ligious instruction cannot be given in any other way, let it come 


through the morality of the teacher by noble example, for the 
moral influence of a teacher is sometimes more than the power of 
all sects or creeds. 


And the true glory of our country consists, not in the height 
of our mountains, not in the length of our rivers, not in the 
broad expanse of our great lakes, not in the majesty of our for- 
ests, not in the grandeur of our cataracts, not in the fertility of 
our prairies, not in the boasted increase in wealth and popula- 
tion, not in the number of our states, nor in the length of our 
railroads. It does not consist in the millions which our state and 
nation spend each year for education, but it is measured by what 
that education is doing to give a national character to our people, 
and to inspire in them a love of country and an ambition for the 
highest form of enlightened citizenship. So the education of the 
future, whatever else it may bring us, will, I believe, teach that 
the glory of American citizenship is the sturdy manhood which 
it develops, and that the glory of American manhood is in what 
it does to build safe and strong, and wide and deep, the sure 
foundations of good citizenship. 

CHARLES R. SKINNER. 
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A department devoted to notes and comments concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental and 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or Municipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. 


DECENNIAL THE last issue of THE AMERICAN MAGA- 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE ZINE oF Civics, besides the encouraging 

OF CIVICS. record of the Institute’s activities for the ten 

years past, presented the names of the two 

hundred and thirty-five citizens who constitute its grand corps of lectur- 

ers, including speakers of national reputation in nearly every state, who 

are prepared to aid in the promotion of ‘‘ good government through 
good citizenship’’ by public addresses. 

The present issue contains the names of the associate members of the 
faculty of the Institute, who codperate with it as members of the facul- 
ties of some two hundred and fifty higher institutions of learning. 
Accompanying notes indicate the attention given to civics in all of 
these institutions, and the results of their constantly increasing efforts 
to contribute to the best possible equipment of the educated youth of 
America for useful service as citizens. There is also presented the 
names of the National Committee of Councilors, eminent citizens 
recently appointed for special codperation in the Institute’s patriotic 
propaganda, in cities and towns where it is already represented by 
members. With the aid of this noble committee of citizens, the Insti- 
tute looks for an extension of its activities and influence which will 
enable it to enter worthily upon its second decade. These several rolls 
not only present the names of citizens of the highest ability and dis- 
tinction, but include also the worthiest representatives of all parties 
and creeds, who, with all members of the Institute, stand upon the plat- 
form of true patriotism. Here men of varying political and religious 
opinions can cordially codperate in the discharge of common duties, 
and here is the.only certain and enduring bond of national unity. 

To inspire and perpetuate the saving activities represented by such 
patriotism, and to thus avert as well as correct the civic and social evils 
due to the ignorant or vicious use of the citizens’ power, is the aim of 
the Institute of Civics. To indicate to all of its members in what par- 
ticular way their efforts shall be put forth is not attempted. They are 
asked, in the spirit of intelligent and consecrated loyalty to the insti- 
tutions of our republic, to contribute, as they can, to the multiplication 
of the forces whose aggregated power will be manifest in the ascendancy 
of good citizenship. 
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EXEMPLARS IN CITIZENSHIP.—Attention is elsewhere called to the 
various bodies of citizens who are now proving their patriotism by their 
unselfish devotion to the cause represented by the Institute of Civies. 
Other citizens, whose services have been as willingly given to the same 
cause in the decade of the Institute’s activities, have ended their earthly 
citizenship. The names of these honored members of the Institute’s 
body of councilors, including some of its founders and first trustees, are 
worthy of grateful remembrance, and will be found under the heading 
‘In Memoriam.”’ 


MEETING OF A. I. C. TRUSTEES.—This meeting was held May 28, at 
the Ebbitt House, Washington, D. C., the venerable ex-justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, Hon. William Strong, LL.D., presiding. 
The president of the Institute submitted his tenth annual report, the 
substance of which was embodied in the article which appeared over 
his name in the June number of this magazine. There was an inter- 
ested discussion of plans relating to the Institute’s future work, and 
provisions necessary to the proper conduct of its constantly enlarging 
activities. Amendments were made in its by-laws providing for the 
appointment of local officials in places where there are already mem- 
bers of the National Body of Councilors. An adjourned session of the 
board, for the further consideration of the interests of the Institute, 
and for attention to unfinished business, was appointed for June 18th, 
at the Institute’s office in New York, report of which will appear in 
the next issue of this magazine. 


THE INSTITUTE A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. (A. I. C.), principal 
OF CIVICS State Normal School, Johnson, Vt., reports the 
AND ITS MEMBERS. organization in that place of a good citizenship 
association under his presidency. Its objects are 
to accomplish the purpeses set forth in the Institute’s circular of advice 
to the members of its body of councilors. The association has already 
accomplished effective work in promoting efforts to secure better educa- 
tional facilities and the selection of efficient and capable public officers. 
The organization has been enrolled as one of the Institute’s local aux- 
iliaries. 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Ph.D., has succeeded Edmund James, Ph.D., 
L.L.D., as president of the American Society for University Teaching, 
Dr. James finding it necessary to seek relief from some of the many ac- 
tivities in which he has been so usefully engaged. The executive man- 
agement of this important work could not have been confided to more 
worthy hands. The American Institute of Civics has in this society an 
efficient coadjutor in the promotion of intelligent and upright citizen- 
ship. Both Dr. Devine and Dr. James are councilors of the Institute 
and members of its National Corps of Lecturers, and Dr. Divine has 
been at the head of the executive department of civics, which he has 
made one of the most valuable features of the society over which he 
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now presides. The society has given lecture courses averaging one 
hundred a year, and attended by over 20,000 people. Its work has been 
largely self-supporting. Those attending the lectures have been mostly 
women, and generally women of leisure, it being difficult, as yet, to 
interest business men, clerks, mechanics, and workingmen. The lec- 
turers have been drawn from twelve leading colleges, and each course 


has generally consisted of six lectures, supplemented by indicated 
readings. 


FRATERNAL UNION, NORTH AND SoutTH.—The American Institute 
of Civics was the first great patriotic national movement after the Civil 
War in which the citizens of the South, irrespective of present or past 
political party relations, entered into fraternal union with their compatri- 
ots of the North, on the only possible basis of genuine national unity— 
that of unselfish and loyal devotion to the ideas and principles which 
must everywhere have supremacy if government of the people for the 
people by the people is anywhere to be maintained at its best. The per- 
fect harmony which has marked the ten years of this union of the citi- 
zens of the South and North in common labors, is a significant illustra- 
tion of the practical concord which has followed, and always will follow, 
efforts in which differences, due to sectionalism, partisanship, or relig- 
ious opinions, are lost sight of under the inspiration of aspirit of catho- 
lic and unselfish patriotism. The members of this national institution 
personally represent differing schools in politics and religion ; but in 
the service to which it calls them, their religion has no other part than 
that of reénforcing what is best in their politics, and both are conse- 
crated to the service of country. In its National Board of Trustees, in 
its splendid corps of lecturers, in the National Committee of its Coun- 
cilors, and the great body of its members, those who fought under the 
blue and the gray are brought together in united efforts for the accom- 
plishment of purposes dear to the hearts of all true Americans. 


Hon. HuecH McCuutocnu, LL.D.—Of this venerable and honored 
citizen, who was for some years one of the trustees of the American 
Institute of Civics, and who died at his home near Washington May 
28, the Congregationalist says: ‘‘Mr. McCulloch was one of the ablest 
financiers who ever served the United States. He was born at Kenne- 
bunk, Me., Dec. 7, 1808, studied for two years at Bowdoin College, and 
then studied law. In 1833 he struck out for the West, and settled 
in Fort Wayne and in time became the ablest bank official of the then 
West. In 1863 he was selected by Secretary Salmon P. Chase to organ- 
ize the newly-created system of national banks, and in this capacity he 
did rare work for the nation, but not to be compared to the service 
which he rendered after he became secretary of the treasury in March, 
1865, in which place he served four years. President Arthur called 
him back to the same post in 1884. He was conservative, an open foe 
of depreciated currency, a far-sighted statesman, and independent as a 
citizen and party man.”’ 
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Hon. JAMES F. WILSON, lately a member of the United States Sen- 
ate, died at his home in Fairfield, Ia., May 30. Senator Wilson, 
throughout a long and active public career, deservedly possessed the 
highest esteem of his constituents and his colleagues in office. His 
sincere devotion to what he conceived to be the real interests of both 
government and people was unmistakably manifest on all occasions. 
His colleagues of the American Institute of Civics, of whose board of 
trustees he was a most interested and useful member from 1877 until 
the time of his decease, deeply: deplore the loss of one whose life made 
him such a conspicuous exemplar of the qualities in citizenship which 
the Institute seeks to promote. 


Hon. JuLius H. SEELYE, D.D., LL.D., president of Amherst Col- 
lege for the thirteen years ending in 1890, and connected with Amherst 
as teacher and president fora period of thirty-one years, died at his 
home in Amherst May 26, at the age of seventy-one. President Seelye 
was graduated at Amherst in 1841, afterwards pursued theological 
studies at the Auburn Seminary and in Germany, and in 1853 became 
the pastor of the First Reformed Dutch Church in Schnectady, N. Y., 
resigning the pastorate later to accept the professorship of mental and 
moral philosophy at Amherst. In 1879 he was elected to Congress on a 
non-partisan basis, and at the end of the term declined a renomination. 
His interest in public questions was always strong, and it was notably 
active as regards the Indian question. His political independence was 
strikingly illustrated at the time of the Tilden-Hayes presidential con- 
troversy, when he, though a Republican, opposed the seating of Mr. 
Hayes as president. President Seelye held important positions of trust 
in several educational institutions besides Amherst, was for some years 
president of the American Missionary Association, a trustee for two 
years of the American Institute of Civics, received the degrees of D.D. 
and LL.D. from Union and Columbia Colleges respectively, and wrote 
frequently for the reviews and weekly papers. Failing health com- 
pelled him to resign the presidency of Amherst in 1890. Among the 
notable changes made during his administration at Amherst were the 
abolishing of the marking system, the placing of the students upon 
honor as to conduct, and the instituting of the ‘‘College Senate.”’ 


JOHN I. CovINGTON, who died in the city of New York early in 
April, at the age of forty-seven, was a worthy member of a distinguished 
Indiana family, a prominent alumnus of Miami University, and a 
widely known and successful business man. The Fire Insurance 
Chronicle of New York, in paying tribute to his memory, says: ‘‘ He 
possessed an extraordinarily high sense of honor, and was thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the Good Samaritan. If not far enough 
above the average man to constitute an ideal character, he was suffi- 
ciently exalted in brains and in morals to be a model citizen, husband, 
and father.’’ Mr. Covington was at the time of his death, as for 
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several years previously, a trustee of the American Institute of Civics, 
and was for two years its treasurer. 


A SILENT REVOLUTION.—‘' The influence and result of the work of 
the Institute is not to be measured by direct results. In the sowing of 
the seed, it has done a great work and now a host comes forth to garner 
the harvest. In the ten years of its existence, a silent revolution has 
gone on and thousands are studying the problems of good government 
where there were ten.’’—General William Preston Johnston, LL.D., 
President Tulane University of Louisiana. 


THE AWAKENING OF CONSCIENCE.—"‘ In that awakening of the con- 
science to the duties of citizenship which has characterized the last 
five years, it seems to me that the American Institute of Civics by its 
work in the last ten years has had a most honorable part.’’—Merrill 
Edward Gates, Ph.D., President Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


A BETTER PATRIOTIC FEELING.—“ The non-partisan and unpreju- 
diced presentation of every article in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF 
Civics merits my hearty approval. That the Institute may succeed in 
stimulating a better patriotic feeling in this country, even beyond our 


most sanguine expectations, is my earnest prayer.’’—Hon. Jink Evans, 
Corsicana, Texas. 


Hon. CHARLES R. SKINNER.—As the frontispiece of this number, 
we present a portrait of the newly elected Superintendent of Public 
Schools in the state of New York. Hon. Charles R. Skinner, whose 
appointment to that responsible position is a deserved recognition of 
able service rendered the state as Deputy Superintendent under the 
superintendency of Hon. A. 8. Draper (A. I. C.), and as Director of 
Teachers’ Institutes under the superintendency of Hon. James S. 
Crooker, his predecessor. The civil service principles of which Mr. 
Skinner is an advocate were never more worthily applied than in put- 
ting him at the head of the public school system in the state of New 
York. 

Mr. Skinner has been a successful teacher in the district schools and 
academies, and was at one time editor of a daily newspaper at Water- 
town, N. Y. For five terms he represented Jefferson County in the 
legislature, and in his last term was a prominent candidate for speaker. 
He served four years in Congress as the representative of Jefferson, 
Lewis, and Herkimer Counties. During these nine legislative years Mr. 
Skinner kept educational interests in view, and strove to advance them 
by speeches, votes, and earnest efforts in numerous directions. Mr. 
Skinner is thoroughly acquainted with the needs of the public schools. 
The code of public instruction in the form in which he revised it passed 
the legislature one year ago. 

Mr. Skinner has long been a useful councilor of the A. I. C., and asa 
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member of the corps of lecturers has made addresses which have at- 
tracted wide attention. A summary of one of his lectures on ‘The 
Foundation of Good Citizenship ’’ will appear in the next issue of THE 
MAGAZINE OF CIVICS. 
EXTRACTS GEORGE ALEXANDER RITTER, A. I. C., Nauvoo, 
FROM LETTERS. IIl.: ‘‘Civics as a science must be taught in our 
high schools. It should be a required study in all 
high schools and in an elementary way in lower schools. Instruction 
can be given in a way to make it stimulating and vital by supplement- 
ing text-books on the constitutions and historical reading with lectures, 
the study of current topics, debates on political matters, and sham 
elections, by way of practical illustrations. But in every method one 
high object should be ever in the teacher’s mind—to inculcate in the 
pupils the greatest of virtues—patriotism.”’ 


PROF. CHARLES F. KOEHLER, A. I. C., Department of Civics and 
History, Minnesota State Normal School: ‘‘ We are endeavoring to 
cultivate the spirit of good citizenship in this garden of the West, and 
hope to receive through the A. I. C. special aid.”’ 


Pror. W. I. TwWITCHELL, A. I. C., President Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association: ‘‘I am persuaded that this very important 
study (civics) is postponed to a too late period in the education of the 
child. Then itis taken up as something to be learned like Latin or 
Greek. It should be a growth, a part of the child’s life, from the home 
and the playground to the ballot-box and the office of trust.’’ 


Capt. LUCIEN E. CARTER, Member of Lecture Corps A. I. C., St. 
Joseph, Mo.: ‘I will try to enlist some of our public-spirited and un- 
selfish citizens in the noble work of the Institute. To the extent of my 
ability you are at liberty to command my services.”’ 

The problem of providing for the general efforts necessary to accom- 
plish salutary results in affairs of citizenship ‘‘seems to be solved,” 
says Mr. Carter, ‘‘by the A. I. C. Its plan certainly seems to be prac- 
ticable and ought to be efficient. Wherein it proves to be deficient, it 
will be able to cure defects and strengthen its forces, thus enlarging its 
usefulness as the result of experience.”’ 


Hon. LYMAN E. Knapp, A. I. C., Governor of Alaska: ‘‘ The work 
of the Institute is so noble and unselfish that I find myself becoming 
more enthusiastic in my admiration of it.” 


JoHN 8S. Irwin, A. I. C., Principal Public Schools, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.: ‘‘The good effects that have already resulted from the work of 
the Institute show its power in the correction of evil; while the 
action of many public bodies in late days shows the great necessity of 
the long continuance of its work.”’ 
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REv. F. B. LAWLER, A. I. C., Humboldt, Cal.: ‘I am glad that so 
many men through the Institute have been both able and willing to do 
so much for good government through good citizenship.’’ 


Dr. THEO. B. Comstock, A. I. C., University of Arizona: ‘“ You 
may be assured of my continued interest, and I shall do all my 
strength will permit in the cause which has been so ably advocated by 
you. The circular relating to Washington’s birthday I most heartily 
indorse, and so far as I am able will codperate in this particular. I 
wish you increasing success in your noble efforts.’’ 


EDWARD DENHAM, A. I. C., New Bedford, Mass.: ‘‘ My heart is 
with the Institute of Civics. I believe the safety of this country is in 
the right training of its youths, by teaching them to understand what 
a republican government is, and that it cannot be safely conducted 
upon the spoils principle.” 


DANIEL R. Noyes, A. I. C., St. Paul, Minn.: “The objects of the 
Institute must meet the approval of all interested in the future welfare 
of our country.”’ 


F. B. GAutt, A. I. C., President University of Idaho: ‘ Anything 
I can do for the Institute needs only the commanding.”’ 


WALTER H. SANBORN, A. I. C., Judge United States Court of 
Appeals, St. Paul, Minn.: ‘‘I am sincerely in sympathy with the 
purposes of your institution.” 


PROF. EDWARD E. SPARKS, A. I. C., Pennsylvania State College: 
‘* T shall be pleased to contribute my influence in furthering your very 
desirable aims. Having charge of a class in civics, I shall hope to be of 
service indirectly. If I can assist more directly, I hope to be com- 
manded.”’ 


G. H. LAUGHLIN, LL.D., F. 8. Se., State Normal School, Kirksville, 
Mo.: ‘It seems to me that every live teacher must acknowledge that 
the work of the American Institute of Civics entitles it to rank asa 
powerful factor in American education.”’ 
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ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF FACULTY IN HIGHER IN- 
STITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 


IN THE following higher institutions one or more members of the 
board of instruction, as indicated, is an associate member of the Insti- 
tute’s faculty. It is the aim of the Institute to serve as a medium 
through which these instructors may be brought into codperation in 
the important patriotic service of promoting, in all higher institutions 
of learning, that adequate attention to the essential principles of popu- 
lar government, practically as well as philosophically considered, which 
shall make high scholarship an assured qualification for best citizenship 
in private life and best service in public station. 

In all of these institutions civics receives some degree of practical 
attention, in twenty-four there are special departments in civics, 
and in fourteen post-graduate schools of political science, history 
and political science, economics, etc. The reports made to the Insti- 
tute by the associate members of its faculty for the current year 
are only partly in hand, but indicate a notable increase of attention to 
instruction in civics, especially in the branches of ethics and civil 
polity. 

The numerals following the names of institutions refer to appended 
notes, embodying information as to instruction in civics thus far pro- 
vided for the year 1895. 

There has been a marked increase in provision for lectures, and in 
many instances the services of members of the Institute’s lecture corps 
have been utilized to advantage. Many of the smaller colleges report 
an earnest desire to give larger attention to civics, and deprecate their 
present inability to do so because of insufficient endowments. 

There is also evident an increased appreciation of the advantages 
growing out of the use of the peculiarly significant and appropriate 
term civics as applied to undergraduate or post-graduate departments 
devoted to the branches covered by this term (civil ethics, civil -polity, 
civil jurisprudence, economics, and civil history), and where it is es- 
pecially desired that the studies and investigations of students shall 
directly contribute to their fullest possible qualification for the practical 
and efficient use of citizenship powers, in elevating the standards of 
citizenship and promoting the conditions essential to good government 
and right social order. 


Students in the institutions thus brought into relations with the In- 
stitute are entitled to compete for the ‘‘ Hall Prizes” annually awarded 
(in June) to seniors presenting the best papers relating to civic 
questions. 

The executive headquarters of the Institute, 38 Park Row, New York 
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City, always open to the public, is a depository of current literature 
relating to these institutions, and copies of books, catalogues, and 
other matter annually issued by them are requested for filing. 

THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS, as the official organ of the 
Institute, is a medium for the publication of matter of special interest 
and value to the instructors and students in these and other American 
colleges and professional schools. It has the assistance editorially of 
the president and other councilors, and coéperation in the way of con- 
tributed matter from many of the distinguished members of the Insti- 
tute named below. The editors will be glad to receive appropriate mat- 
ter from any of the Institute’s faculty associates. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE'S FACULTY. 


ALABAMA. 
University of Alabama, (1)* 
H.-D. Clayton, President, 
Colonel R. A. Hardaway Tuscaloosa. 
Alabama State Normal College, (1) 
James K. Powers Florence. 
Lafayette College, (1) 
George R. McNeill, Ph.D., President . . . . Lafayette. 
ARIZONA. 
University of Arizona, (9, 12) 
Theodore B. Comstock, D.S., President, 
Edward M. Boggs, Ph.D Tucson. 
ARKANSAS. 
Arkansas Industrial University, (1) 
Edward H. Murfee, A.M., LL.D., 
John L. Buchanan, LL.D. Fayetteville. 
Ouachita Baptist College, (1) 
J. W. Conger, President ..... Arkadelphia. 
CALIFORNIA. 
California College, (1) 
Calvin Easterly, President . . . . Los Angeles. 
University of California, (2, 10, 12) 
Professor 8. W. Dennis, M.D San Francisco. 
Eugene W. Hilgard, Ph.D., 
Professor John LeConte, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Bernard Moses, LL.D., 
Irving Stringham, Ph.D Berkeley. 
St. Ignatius College, (1) 
Ae San Francisco. 
Mills College, (1) 
Miss Mary Ellis, A.M San Francisco. 
Pierce Christian College, (1) 
William Henslee, President College City. 
University of the Pacific, comprising 
San José and Napa Colleges, (2) 
J. N. Beard, President San Francisco. 
Leland Stanford University, (2, 10, 12, 18) 
Fernando Sanford, Ph.D Palo Alto. 
State Normal School, (1) 
Professor Ira More, Principal, 
po eS Los Angeles. 


*For explanation of figures see last page. 
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COLORADO. 

Colorado Agricultural College, (1) 

Alston Ellis, President Ft. Collins. 
Colorado College, () 

Frank H. Loud Colorado Springs. 
University of Colorado, (1) 

James H. Baker, President... . Denver. 
University of Denver, (1) 

William C. Main Union Park. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Trinity College, (1) 

Rev. George W. Smith, D.D., LL.D., Pres. . Hartford. 
Wesleyan University, (2, 13) 

Willard Clark Fisher, B.A Middletown. 

DAKOTA. 

Sioux Falls University, (1) 

EK. B. Meredith, B.D Sioux Falls. 

DELAWARE. 

Delaware College, (2) 

Albert N. Raub, A.M., Ph.D., President . . Newark. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Catholic University, (2) 

John B. Hogan, 8.8., D.D Washington. 
Columbian University (9, 12) 

Andrew F. Craven, Ph.D Washington. 
Howard University, (1) 

Rev. Jeremiah Rankin, D.D., LL.D., Pres. . Washington. 

FLORIDA. 

Florida Agricultural College, (1) 

O. Clute, M.S., LL.D., President Lake City. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta University, (1) 

Rev. Horace Bumstead, D.D., President . . Atlanta. 
Bowdon College, (2) 

C. O. Stubbs, A.M., President Bowdon. 
Clark University, (8) 

Rev. David Clark John, D.D., President . . South Atlanta. 
Emory College, (1) 

Rev. I. 8. Hopkins, D.D., LL.D Oxford. 

IDAHO. 

University of Idaho, (9, 12) 

F. B. Gault, President... .. .. Moscow. 


ILLINOIS. 
Augustana College, (1) 
C. W. Foss, A.M., President Rock Island. 
Chicago Theological Seminary, (1, 12) 
Graham Taylor Chicago. 
University of Chicago, (2, 10, 12, 13) 
Edward W. Bemis, Ph.D., 
Professor Daniel Fuleomer, Ph.D., 
Professor C. R. Henderson, Ph.D Chicago. 
Illinois College, (2, 12) 
Professor Harvey Milligan, 
E., E.C., and H. mostly senior year. . . Jacksonville. 
Tilinois Wesleyan University, (1) 
Rev. W. H. Wilder, D.D Bloomington. 
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University of Illinois, (9, 12) 
Professor David Kinley Champaign. 
— College, (2) 
Hon. Newton Bateman, LL.D., President . . Galesburg. 
Lake Forest University, (2, 12) 
J. J. Halsey, Ph.D., 


<> Lake Forest. 
ag niversity, (1) 


A. E. Turner, A.M., President Lincoln. 

McCormick Theological Seminary, (1) 

Rev. Herrick Johnson, D.D., LL.D Chicago. 
Northwestern University, (2, 12) 

Henry Wade Rogers, LL.D., President . . . Evanston. 
Southern Illinois State Normal University (9, 12) 

Professor John Hull, Ph.D Carbondale. 
Wheaton College, (3, 12)’ 

Charles A. Blanchard, President Wheaton. 
Westfield College, (1) 

Rev. J. L. Kephart, D.D Westfield. 

INDIANA. 

DePauw University, (2, 12) 

Rev. John B. D. John, D.D. ... ... . . Greencastle. 
Earlham College, (1) 

J.J. Mills, President Richmond. 
—s College, (3, 12) 

T. Stott, President Franklin. 

University of Indiana, (2, 12) 

John K. Commons, Se Bloomington. 
Moore’s Hill College, (1) 

Professor Monroe Vayhinger Moore’s Hill. 
Purdue University, (1) 

E. A. Huston .. Lafayette. 
Union Christian College, (1) 

Rev. Elcharles A. Devore, Ph.D... . . . Merom. 
Wabash College, (1) 

Charles A. Tuttle, Ph.D Crawfordsville. 


Cornell College, (3) 

Rev. William F. King, D.D., LL.D., Pres. . Mt. Vernon. 
Iowa . aC College, (1) 

E. W. Stanton, M.Se Ames. 
Iowa College, (2, 12) 

Jesse Macy Grinnell. 
University of ‘Towa, (2, 12) 

Isaac A. Loo Iowa City. 
Upper Iowa University, ql) 

J. W. Bissel . . Fayette. 
Parsons College, (1) 

Rev. Ambrose C. Smith, D.D., President . . Fairfield. 
Simpson © ee (1) 

W.E Hamilton. . Indianola. 
Tabor College (1, 18) 

Rev. W. M. Brooks, D.D., President . . . . Tabor. 
Western College, (1) Toledo. 


Bethany College, (1) 

C. F. Peterson, A.M Lindsburg. 
Garfield University, (1) 

H. W. Everett, Ph.D Wichita. 
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Kansas Wesleyan Saar (1) 

Rev. W. H. Sweet, D.D., President 
University of Kansas, (9, 12) 

F. H. Snow, LL.D., President 
Ottawa University, (1) 

H. C. Merrill 
Washburn College, (2) 

Rev. Peter McVicar, President .. . 

KENTUCKY. 

Berea College, (1) 


ge, 
Bethel College, (1) 
John Phelps Fruit 
— University of Kentucky, (1) 
v. L. H. Blanton, D.D., Chancellor . 
Guenaeen College, (1) 
Arthur Yager, Ph.D 
Kentucky State College, (3) 
James K. Patterson, LL.D., President . 
University of Kentucky, (1) 
Colonel Robert Graham 
Ogden College, (3, 13) 
William A. Obenchain, President 
Winchester College, (1) 
W. Pearcy, President 
LOUISIANA. 
Leland University 
Rev. award. Mitchell, D.D 
University of Louisiana, (9, 12) 


Wilmot H. io ay” Professor of Civics . 


Straight University, (1) 
Dr. R. C. Hitchcock, President 


Tulane University of Louisiana, (2, 12) 
William Preston Johnson, LL.D., Pres. . . 


MAINE. 


Bowdoin College, (2) 
William MacDonald, A.B. 
Colby University, (1) 
Shailer Mathews, A.M 
MARYLAND. 
oe Hopkins Seen, (2, 10, 12, 18) 
. B. Adams, Ph.D 
St. John? s College, (1) 
Rev. Thomas Fell, D.D. 
Kee Mar College, (1) 
Prof. O. G. Klinger 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amherst College, (2, 12) 


Merrill E. Gates, Ph.D., LL.D., President, 


John Bates Clark, Ph. D., 

Rev. John Franklin Genung, 5 im 

William Lewis Montague, Ph.D 
Boston College, (1) 

Rev. Edward I. Devitt, 8. J. 
Harvard University, (2, 10, 12, 16) 

Edward Channing, Ph.D. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, (5, 12) 


Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D. 


. Topeka. 


Berea. 


Russellville. 


. Richmond. 


Georgetown. 


. Lexington. 


Lexington. 
Bowling Green. 


Winchester. 


New Orleans. 


. Baton Rouge. 


New Orleans. 


. New Orleans. 


Brunswick. 


Waterville. 


Baltimore. 
Annapolis. 


Hagerstown. 
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Massachusetts State Normal School, (1) 

E. Harlow Russell, Principal Worcester. 
Tufts College, (2, 12) 

Rev. Elmer H. Capen, D.D College Hill. 


MICHIGAN 

Battle Creek College, (1) 

William -W. Prescott, A.M., President. . . Battle Creek. 
Hillsdale College, (5) 

Hon. George Frank Mosher, LL.D., Pres. . Hillsdale. 
Hope College, (1) 

Charles Seott, President Holland. 
Michigan Agricultural College, (1) 

Lewis G.-Gorton, President Agricultural P. O. 
University of Michigan, (2, 10, 12) 

Professor Henry C. ‘Adams, Ph.D., 

W. H. Payne, Ph.D. Ann Arbor. 
Olivet College, (1) 

Willard G. Sperry Olivet. 


MINNESOTA. 

Carleton College, (1) 

Charles H. Coope Northfield. 
Gustav Adolf's College, (1) 

Carl J. Petri St. Peter. 
Macalester A sa (1) 

Rev. Edward Neill Duffield, D.D Minnesota. 
University of Minnesota, (2, 12) 

Cyrus W. Northrop, LL.D., President, 

William W. Folwell, LL.D. Minneapolis. 


MISSISSIPPI, 

University of Mississippi, (9, 12) 

William Rice Sims, LL.D. 

Professor P. H. Eagan University. 
Rust University, (1) 

C. E. Libby, 8S. T. D., President Holly Springs. 
University of the South, (1) 

William Henry Graham Sewanee. 


MISSOURI. 
Central Wesleyan College, (1) 

Rev. Herman A. Koch, D.D Warrentown. 
Christian University, (1) 

Rev. J. W. Moncrief, D.D Canton. 
Drury College, (1) 

Rev. N. J. Morrison, D.D., President. . . . Springfield. 
University of Missouri, (2 ) 

Hon. James §. Robbins Columbia. 
Tarkio College, (1) 

Rev. J. A. vanity, (2) A.M Tarkio. 
Washington University, ( 

Marshal 8. Snow, LL. St. Louis. 
William Jewell at ay 

W. R. Rothweil Liberty. 

NEBRASKA. 

Doane College, (1) 

Rev. David B. Perry, A.M., President . . . Crete. 
Gates College, (1) 





, President 
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University of Nebraska, (2, 12, 13, 14) 
J. 8. Dales 
University of Omaha, (1) 
Rev. David R. Kerr, Ph.D., D.D 
NEVADA. 


University of Nevada, (9, 12) 

Leroy D. Brown, Ph.D 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dartmouth College, (2) 

Rev. William J. Tucker, D.D., LL.D., Pres., Hanover. 
State Normal School, (1) 

Charles C. Rounds, Principal Plymouth. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Princeton University, (2, 10, 12) 
Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D Princeton. 


NEW YORK. 
Alfred University, (9, 12) 

Lester C. Rogers, A.M., Professor of Civics . Alfred Center. 
Claverack College, (1) 

Rev. J. B. Van Petten, Ph.D Claverack. 
Columbia College, (2, 10, 12, 16) 

Franklin A. Giddings, Ph.D. ........ New York. 
Columbia University Law School, 

Francis Marion Burdick, LL. 'D. . . . . . . New York. 
Colgate University, (2) . Hamilton. 
Cornell University, (2, 10, 12, 13 

Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph. D., 

8S. G. Williams, - "7 oe 
Hamilton ae (2,1 

Rev. N eetuyker D.D., LL.D., Pres. . . Clinton. 
Hobart a Thad (2) 

Rev. E. N. Potter, D.D., LL.D., President . Geneva. 
Manhattan College, (1) 

Brother Chrysostom ‘ New York. 
School of Social Economics, (2, 

A. B. Woodford, Ph.D... : New York. 
St. Lawrence University, (3, 11) 

Rev. A. G. Gaines, D.D. Canton. 
St. Louis College, (1) 

John P. Brophy New York. 
University City of New York, (2, 12) 

Rev. H. M. McCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chan. . New York. 
University of Rochester, (2, 

William C. Morey, Ph.D Rochester. 
Rutger’s Female College, (1) 

Professor D.S. Martin... . New York. 
St. Stephen’s College, (1) 

Rev. R. B. Fairbairn, D.D., LL.D... . . . Annandale. 
Syracuse University, (2, 12) 

Rev. W. P. Cod nena, D.D Syracuse. 
Vassar College, (1) 

Rev. James M. Taylor, D.D., President . . . Poughkeepsie. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Davidson a. (1) 

Henry L. Smith 2 Davidson. 
Elmira College, (1) 

Rufus S. Green, D.D., President ... .. . Elmira. 
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Trinity College, (2) 
John C. Kilgo, President 

University of North Carolina, (1) 
George T. Winston 

Wake Forest College, (3, 11, 18) 
Rev. Charles E. Taylor, D.D 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Fargo College, (1) 

Rev. R. A. Beard, D.D 

University of North Dakota, (6) 
Webster Merrifield, President 

OHIO. 

Antioch College, (3) 

Rev. Daniel A. Long, D.D., President . 

Buchtel College, (1) 

Rev. O. Cone, D.D., President 

University of Cincinnati, (2, 10, 12) 

Hon. Jacob D. Cox, LL.D., President, 
W. O. Sproule, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean, 
Frederick L. Schoenle, Ph.D 

Findlay College, (1) 

Rev. J. R. H. Latchaw, A.M., President . 

Hiram College, (1) ; 
Edwin Lester H 

Hopedale Normal College, (1) 

Rev. R. M. Coulter, President 

Kenyon College, (4) 

William Foster Peirce .... . 

Miami University, (1) 
Rev. W. O. Ticasem, D.D., President, 
Rev. Andrew D. Hepburn, D.D. ... .. 

Mt. Union College, (1) 

Rev. Tamerlane Pliny Marsh, DD., LL.D. 

Oberlin College, (2, 12, 15) 

James Monroe, Ph.D 

Ohio Normal University, (2, 12) 

Be. © Deemer, POOUNGOMS.. ww wt tw 

Obio State University, (2,10, 12) 

J. H. Canfield, President, 
George Wells Knight, Ph.D. . . 

Otterbein University, (1) 

T. Sanders, Ph.D., President ... . 

Ohio Wesleyan University, (2, 12) 

Rev. James W. Bashford, Ph.D. . . 

Urbana University, (1) 

Thomas Freeman Moses, A.M., M.D 

Wallace College, (1) 

Rev. J. E. Stubbs, D.D., LL.D., President 

Western Reserve University, (2, 12) 

Rev. C. F. Thwing, D.D., President, 
Rev. Hiram C. Hayden 

University of Wooster, (2, 12) 

Rev. 8. S. Scovel, D.D., President, 
Lectures .. 


OREGON. 


Pacific University, (9, 12) 

Rev. J. F. Ellis, D.D., President . . 
State College, (1) 

B. L. Arnold 


Durham. 
Chapel Hill. 
Wake Forest. 


Fargo. 


Grand Forks. 


. Yellow Springs. 


Akron. 


Cincinnati. 


. Findlay. 


Hiram. 


Cadiz. 


. Gambier. 


. Oxford. 


. Alliance. 


Oberlin. 
Ada. 


Columbus. 


. Westerville. 


. Delaware. 


Urbana. 


. Berea. 


Cleveland. 


Wooster. 


. Forest Grove. 


Cornwallis. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bryn Mawr College, (9, 12) 

M. Carey Thomas, Ph.D., President 
Dickinson College, (2) 

Rev. George E. Reed, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Franklin and Marshall College, (1) 

Rev. John 8S. Stahr, Ph.D., D.D., Pres. 
Geneva College, (1) 


Haverford College, (9, 12) 


Isaac Sharpless, Sc.D., LL.D., President . 


Lafayette ee (9, 12) 
Rev. E. D. Warfield D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
LaSalle Pm Pl (1) 
Rev. Brother Fabrician 
Pennsylvania College, (2) 
John A. Hines 
Pennsylvania State College, (2) 
George W. Atherton, LL.D., President., 
Professor Edward Earle Sparks, A.M. . . 
Pennsylvania College for Women, (1) 
Miss Helen E. Pelletreau, 
Miss Janet L. Brownlee 
University of Pennsylvania, (2, 10, 11, 12, 13) 
Edmund J. James, Ph.D 
Pittsburg Female College, (1) 
J. Gordon Ogden, Ph.D. 
Swarthmore College, (9, 12) 
William I. Hull, Ph.D 
St. Vincent’s College, (1) 
Rev. L. Sehner, 0.8.B 
Washington and Jefferson College, (1) 


Rev. James D. Moffatt, D.D., President. . 


Western University of Pennsylvania, (2) 
Rev. W. J. Holland, Ph.D., D.D 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Brown University, (2, 10, 11, 12, 18) 


Bryn Mawr. 


. Carlisle. 


. Lancaster. 


Beaver Falls. 


. Haverford. 


. Easton. 


Philadelphia. 
Gettysburg. 


. State College. 


Pittsburg. 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburg. 


Swarthmore. 


. Westmoreland. 


. Washington. 


Pittsburg. 


Rev. E. B. Andrews, D.D., LL.D., President, 


Wilfred H. Munroe, Ph.D., 
George G. Wilson, Ph.D 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
College of Charleston, (2) 


Henry E. Shepherd, LL.D., President . . 


Erskine College, (8) 

Rev. W. M. Grier, D.D., President 
Furman University, (1) 

Rev. Charles Manly, D.D., President 
ey College, (3) 


v. G. W. Holland, D.D., President. . . 


South Carolina College, (2) 
Professor R. Means Davis 
Wofford College, (1) 
James H. Carlisle 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Pierre University, (9, 11) 
Rev. William M. Blackburn, D.D., Pres. 
Yankton College, (9, 15) 
Professor H. H. Swain... . 


Providence. 


. Charleston. 


Due West. 


. Greenville. 


. Newbury. 


Columbia. 


Spartansburg. 


. Pierre. 


. Yankton. 
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University of South Dakota, (2) 
Clark M. Young, Ph.D 


TENNESSEE. 

American Temperance University, (9, 12) 

J. F. Spence, LL.D 
Bethel College, (1) 

Rev. J. L. Dickens, D.D., President 
Central Tennessee College, (8, 12) 

Rev. J. Braden, Ph.D. 
Cumberland University (3) 

N — Green, L L.D., 


ee College (1) 
S. G. Galb 

Knoxviite College (1) 

Rev. J. 8S. MoCulloch, D.D 
Milligan College, (1) 

J. ee A.M., President 
te ~* Williams University, (1) 

Rev. A. Owen, D.D , President 

Southwestern Presbyterian University, (1) 

Rev. Robert Price, D.D 
University of Tennessee, (9, 12) 

Hon. Henry H. Ingersoll, LL.D 
Warren College, (1) 

E. M. Wright 


Add-Ran Christian University, (1) 
J. Jarvis, President, 
J. W. Lowber, Ph.D., LL.D 
Bayler-Waco University, (1) 


Rev. Rufus C. Burleson, D.D., President . 


Gap Colle 1) 

J. M. Wagstaff, President 

Salado College, (1) 

8. J. Jones, A.M., Ph.D 

“eH” University, (1) 

Rev. J. 

University of Texas, (2, 10, 12) 
Professor Leslie Waggoner, LL.D., 
Hon. James B. Clark, Secretary Faculty 

Trinity University, (3, 11) 

B. D. Cockrill, ’ President 

Wiley University, (1) 

Rev. I. B. Scott, A.M., D.D 


Salt Lake City College, (1) 
Rev. H. K. Warren, A.M 
VERMONT. 
Middlebury College, (2, 12) 
Ezra Brainerd, LL.D., President, 
Walter E. Howard, Ph.D 
State Normal School, (1) 
A. H. Campbell, Ph. D., aaa 
University of ermont, (2, ‘12 ) 
Rev. Matthew H. Buckham, D.D. 
VIRGINIA. 


reath, D.D., President. . . 


Vermillion. 


Harriman. 
McKenzie. 


Nashville. 


Lebanon. 


. Hiawassee. 


Knoxville. 
Milligan. 
Nashville. 
Clarksville. 
Knoxville. 


Fullens. 


Thorp’s Springs. 


. Waco. 


Buffalo Gap. 
Salado. 


Georgetown. 


. Austin. 


Tehuacana. 


Marshall. 


Salt Lake City. 


Middlebury. 
Johnson. 


Burlington. 


Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, (1, 12) 


Rev. H. B. Frissel, Principal 


rn 
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Hampton-Sidney College, (8, 11, 12) 


Rev. Richard McIlwaine, D.D., President. 


Randolph-Macon University, (4) 
J.A. Kern ... — 
Roanoke College, (3) ‘ 
Julis D. Dreher, Ph.D. . . 
Washington and Lee University, (9, 12) 
G. W. Custis Lee, LL.D., President, 


Rev. James Addison Quarles, D.D., LL.D. 


WASHINGTON. 

Washington Agricultural College, al ) 

John W. Heston ter Ge Cass iouee 
Whitman College, (9, 12) 

William D. Lyman, A.M. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

West Virginia College, (1) 

T. E. Pedan, President 
University of West Virginia, (2) 

E. M. Turner, President 


WISCONSIN. 
Beloit College, (3, 12) 
Rev. E. D. Eaton, D.D., President 
Galesville University, (1) 
J. Irwin Smith, President 
Marquette College, (1) 
Rev. Caspar J. Leib, 8. J. 
Ripon College, (9, 12) 
Rev. Rufus C, bei D.D. 
State Normal School 
Dr. John Hull, Breeident . 
State Normal School, ( (1) 
H. 8. Albee, President 
State Normal School, (9) 
A | 
University of Wisconsin, (2, 10, 11, 12, 13) 
Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., 
Prof. Frederick J. Turner. 


WYOMING. 


University of Wyoming, (9, 12) 
Rev. Albinus A. Johnson, D.D. 


. Hampton-Sidney. 


. Ashland. 


. Salem. 


. Lexington. 


. Pullman. 


. Walla Walla. 


. Flemington. 


. Morgantown. 


. Beloit. 

. Galesville. 

. Milwaukee. 
. Ripon. 

. River Falls. 
. Oshkosh. 

. Mankato. 


. Madison. 


: Laramie. 


NoreEs.—In the following notes, the numerals correspond with those following the 
names of institutions. The abbreviations are explained as follows: E, Ethics; C. P., 
Civil Polity; C. J., Civie or Civil Jurisprudence; Ec., Economics; H., History as 
related to E., C. P., C. J., and Ec. 

1—Such ees attention to Civics as circumstances permit. 
2—E., C. C. J., Ec., H., in regular course, attention to each. 
Ec., H., in regular course. 

4—E., Be. , H. in regular course. 

5—C. P., Ee., i. -, regular course. 
6—E. with Sociology ; C. P. with H., regular course. 
7—E., C. J., Ec., H., regular course. 
8—E., C. P., H., "regular course. 
9—Special undergraduate department of Civics, with attention to E., C. P., C. J., Ec., 


nd H. 
10~Post- graduate School of Political Science; History and Political Science; or 
Economics, devoted to advanced studies in some or all of the branches of Civics, 
and conferring doctorate degree on graduates. 
11—Debates in Civics, in regular course. 
12—Special lectures in Civics. 
13—Organization of students, wholly or 
14—S ial course on Status of Women in America. 
15—Civics in connection with current events. 
16—Fellowships for students in Post-graduate School. 


rtly devoted to discussions in Civics. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE BODY OF COUN- 
CILORS.* 


APPOINTED To Act AS LOCAL OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTE, 
AND TO COOPERATE IN EFFORTS TO EXTEND AND GIVE 
GREATER FORCE TO THE INFLUENCES WHICH IT REP- 
RESENTS. 


Abbeville, S. C W. C. Benet. 
Aberdeen, 8. D . . . Charles N. Harris, LL.D. 
Ackworth, N. H Geo. Weston Anderson. 
Adrian, Mich Prof. O. E. Curtis. 
Akron, O Hon. Herman Bronson. 
Alameda, Cal O. E. Swain. 
Albion, N. Y . . . . Sandford T. Church. 
Allegheny, Pa... . . . . Prof. Levi Ludden, A.M. 
Alliance, O . . . . Wm. M. Roach. 
Andover, Mass. ...... G. W. W. Dove. 
Andover, N. Y Burdette B. Brown, A.M. 
Annapolis,Md........ .. . . Daniel R. Randall, Ph.D. 
PO ee ee ee Charles H. Easte. 
Asbury Park, N.J....... .. . Claude V. Guerin. 
Ashland, Mass ... .. .Hon. Abner Greenwood. 
Ashley, Mi M. Wallace Bullock. 
Ashley, Pa Rev. John Bradshaw. 
Ashtabula, O : Prof. J. M. Clemens. 
Ashton, 8. D E. W. Ryman. 
Atlantic, Ia L. L. Delano. 
Austin, Minn Rev. Cornelius E. Walker, D.D. 
PO a 5 os case 8 8 ee we Hon. Ira H. Evans. 
Austinburg, O Prof. C. Elton Blanchard. 
Ayer, Mass Hon. Levi Wallace. 
Baldwin, Miss William M. Cox. 
Ballston Spa, N.Y Hon. John H. Burke, A.B. 
Baltimore, Md. .. . . . . Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte. 
Bangor, Me Hon. F. A. Wilson. 

H. L. Everett. 

John W. Gordon. 
Baton Rouge, La Dr. Wilmot H. Goodale. 
Beaumond, Tex Thomas W. White. 
Belfast, Me Hon. John P. Burke, M.D. 
Bennington, Vt Henry Leonard Stilson. 
Berea, .... .. ... «Aaron Schuyler, LL.D. 
Berkeley, Cal Joseph LeConte, Ph.D. 
Binghamton, N.Y... .. Col. James E. Lusk. 
Birmingham, Ala . . .« Charles Turner. 
Black River Falls, Wis... .. .  . Rev. H. L. Thalberg. 


* This committee has been constituted pursuant to action taken at the tenth annual 
meeting of the National Board of Trustees, May 28, 1895. Not all of the members a 
poin have had opportunity to reply to the notifications addressed them. Near y 
all who have replied accept appointment with assurances of their cordial coéperation 
in the service desired. 
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Blanco, Tex. . . 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Bloomsburg, Col 
Blunt, 8. D 

Boise City, Idaho 


Boonville, Ind... . . 


Boston, Mass. 


Bowling Green, Ky. 


Brady, Tex. 

Brai wood, Ill 
Brattleboro, Vt 
Brazil, Ind. 

Brid ewater, Mass 
Brookings, nm. 
Buffalo, N. Y. . 
Burlington, Vt. 
Butler, Pa 

Butte City, Mont 
Cadiz, O 


Cambridge, O 
Carthage, Mo 
Catskill, N. 
Champaign, mi. . 
Charleston, Mass 
Charleston, 8. C 
Chateaugay, | me 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Chelsea, Mass 
Chester, 8. C. 
Chicago, Til 
Cincinnati, O 
Clarkville, Tenn 
Claverack, N. Y 


College Station, Tex 
Columbia City, Ind. . 
Columbus, Kas. . . 


Comanche, Tex 
Concord, N. H 
Cooperstown, N. Y 
Corning, N. Y 
Corsicana, Tex 


Corsicana, Tex... . 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Crestline, O 
Crete, Neb 

Crown Point, Ind 
Crozet, Va 
Cumberland, Md 
Daingerfield, Tex 
Dallas, Tex. . . 
Darlington 8. C. 
Davidson, 

Davis, W. Va 
Decatur, Tenn... 


; John H. Louden. 


Neven N. Funk. 

Henry Hoffman. 

F. F. Halveston. 

Jesse Link. 

Geo. B. Foster. 

Prof. William A. Obenchain. 
Francis Marion Newman. 
Hon. William Mooney. 
Hon. B. D. Harris. 
Thomas W. Hutchinson. 
George Mitchell Hooper. 
James F.. Brooke. 


. Hon. 8. L. Gracey. 
. Rev. Lucius Martin Hardy. 
. . W. H. Lusk 


Charles O’ Donnell. 

R. M. Coulter. 

Frank B. Livingstone. 
John M. Amos. 

John T. James. 

James B. Olney. 

Prof. David Kinley. 
Thomas Doane. 
Abraham Markley Lee. 


. Prof. Edward L. Stevens. 


Wm. Smith Small. 


. Eugene F. Endicott. 


Hon. Giles J. Patterson. 
Nominee of Chicago Civics Club. 


. George Kinsey. 


W. W. Farrell. 

Rev. J. B. Van Petten, Ph.D. 
Dexter B. Chambers. 

Prof. Asa G. Benedict. 

R. E. Sternberg. 

John 8. Evans. 


. . . Maj. W. L. Bringhurst, Ph.D. 
-— w . K. Strong. 


. R. Cowley. 
Hon. Ernest Weyard. 


. . Arthur L. Kemper. 


Howard F. Hill. 
William A. Thayer. 
Prof. Leigh Hunt. 
Jink Evans. 

James H. Woods. 


- John L. Shrum. 


Reuben U. Miller. 
A. B. Fairchild. 


. Thomas J. Wood. 


Capt. C. E. Vawter. 
Hon. George A. Pearre. 


. John M. Richardson. 


Hon. John B. Rector. 


. Hon. R. W. Boyd. 


W. D. Vinson, A.M. 
R. B. Woodworth. 


. J. W. Lillard. 
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Decatur, Tex... .. 
Defiance, O.. . Sins 
Dell Rapids, 8.D 
Denver, Col 

Des Moines, rere 
Detroit, Mich. - 
Devalls Bluff, Ark. 
Dover, N. H 
Dubuque, Ia. 
Duluth, Minn 
Durham, N. C 

East Downington, Pa 


East Lexington, Mass... : . . 


East Orange, N. J 
Eaton, O. ‘ 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Everett, Mass... . anand 


Fairburg, Neb 
Fairburg, Neb 
Fairport, N. Y. 


Fairview, N.C. . Bah atte 


Falls City, Neb... . 
Fargo, 

Faribault, Minn 
Farmington, Minn. 
Fencastle, Va 
Fenton, Mich 
Findlay, O 
Flemington, N 
Florence, Ala 
Flushing, N. Y. 
Fond du Lae, Wis 
Frankfort, Ky 
Frankton, Ind. 


Fredericksburg, ete Ss 


Freehold, N. J. 

Ft. Brown, Tex. 

Ft. Buford, N. D.. . 
Ft. Wayne, Ind 
Fullens, Tenn 
Gettysburg, 7% 

Glen Cove, N.Y... . 
Gothenburg, Neb. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Granville, O 


Great Barrington, Mass... .- 


Great Bend, 
Greenfield, Mass... . 
Greensboro, N. C 
Gunnison, Col 
Hamilton,O. .. . 
Hammond, Ind 
Hampton, Va. 
Harlan, Ta. : 
Harriman, wen: . . 
Harrisburg, SG 


R. E. Carswell. 

Benjamin Barnes Kingsbury. 
Henry Robertson. 

Hon. James A. Kilton. 


. George R. Sanderson. 


Henry Allen Ford. 

J. M. McClintock. 

Rev. J. W. Beard. 
Thomas J. Paisley. 
Walter Ayers. 

John 8. Bassett. 

Hon. John P. Edge, M.D. 


. . . . George W.-Cook. 


See" Winfield Scott. 
Elam Fisher. 
Rev. W. N. Sloane. 


_C. P. Riddle. 


Hon. Seymour Dexter. 

Elias J. Beardsley. 

Eliab Wight Metcalf. 

Hon. Dudley Perkins Bailey. 
C. Q. DeFrance. 

John C. Hartigan. 

A. Worth Palmer. 


. Prof. J. C. C. Dunford. 


L. C. Greenlee. 
Burleigh Folsom Spaulding. 
Hon. C. L. Lowell. 


. Hon. Daniel Fort Akin. 


Hon. J. H. H. Figgatt. 
wg Riggs. 

Hume. 
John L. Connett. 
John T. Ashcraft. 
E. H. Cook, Ph.D. 
Rev. I. N. Mitchell. 
Hon. T. M. Goodknight. 
Hon. James L. Farlow. 
X. X. Charters. 


. David VanDerveer Perrine. 


Capt. John Burgess Johnson. 


. Capt. Lucien S. Robe. 


James E. Graham. 
D. L. Earnest. 
Oscar Godfrey Klinger. 


. James 8. Cooley, M.D. 


Samuel P. Kaufman. 


. . Mark Norris. 
. Prof. O. T. Corsow. 


Orlando Curtis Bidwell. 
F. V. Russell. 


. Hon. J. 8. Grinnell. 


Edwin A. Alderman. 

Wegener. 

John F. Neilan. 

J. G. Ibach. 

James Thatcher Boutelle, M.D. 
J. B. Whitney. 


. . Prof. Alphonso Hopkins. 
. Hon. Francis Jordan. 
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Hays City, Kan Hon. Allen D. Gilkerson. 
Henderson, N.C.... ... ... .G.D. Ellsworth. 
Holdredge, Neb J. R. Patrick. 

Huron, 8. D John L. Pyle. 

Iowa City, Ia Cicero Mead Hobby, M.D. 
Jackson, Mich....:.. .. .. .Gen. William H. Withington. 
Jefferson,Ia...... ... ... .E.C. Amistead. 

Jefferson, O Winchester Fitch. 
Jefferson, Tex Dr. A. G. Klopton. 
a de eee ee ee W. H. Porter. 

Jewell City, Kan J. C. Posteth waste. 
Johnson, Vt Prof. A. H. Campbell, Ph.D. 
Johnstown, N. Y. Fayette E. Moyer. 
Jonesboro, Tenn. .. ... Hon. 8. J. Kirkpatrick. 
Jonesville, Mich . . .. .Hon. O. E. Grosvenor. 
Joplin, Mo James P. Mead. 

Jordan, N. Y Prof. John W. Chandler, Ph.D. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ...... .. .Dr. E. N. VanDeusen. 
Kansas City, Mo Charles E. Finney. 
Kaufman, Tex M. H. Gossett. 

Keyser, W. Va Hon. George E. Price. 
Kingston, Mo. . William A. Wood. 
Kutztown, Pa. Rev. N. C. Schaeffer, Ph. L. 
La Crescent, Minn... ...... . .A.D. Campbell. 

La Crosse, Wis B. M. Reynolds. 
Lakewood, N.J.* ** ... ..  . Issac Hull Platt, M.D. 
Laramie, Wyo... . Hon. W. H. Holliday. 
Lawrence, Kas G. Grovenor. 

Lawrence, Mich. Truman T. Parker. 
Lawrenceburg, Ky F. R. Feland. 

Lebanon, Pa : J.T. Nitrauer. 

Lewiston, Me Prof. George C. Chase. 
Lexington, Neb George C. Gillan. 

Liberty, Mo . . Claude Hardwicke. 

Lima, O Rev. W. G. Smith. 
Lincoln, Ill A. D. Cadwallader. 

Little Rock, Ark John C. England. 

Los Angeles, Cal Rev. Thomas Haskins, D.D. 
Louisville, Ky Andrew Cowan. 
Lykerton,N.D.... ... .. . «Hon. Alton G. Covell, LL.D. 
Lynn, Mass Rev. J. M. Pullman, D.D. 
Madison, O. James Middleton. 

Madison, Wis... ... . Hon. Breese J. Stephens. 
Malcom, Ia. PES Hon. Harris E. Boyd. 
Malden, Mass James W. Webster. 
Manassas, Va....... Hon. George C. Round. 
Mankato, Minn Charles F. Koehler. 
Mansfield, O James I. Geddes. 

Maple Grove, N. Y Daniel Washburn. 
Marblehead, Mass. . . Benjamin P. Ware. 
Marietta,O. ..... Hon. M. D. Follett. 
Marion, Til. ae ae ae Hon. George W. Young. 
Marion, Wayne Co.,N. Y. .. . . . Prof. W. c Tiff. 
Marquette, Mich Daniel H. Ball. 

Marshfield, Mo...... .. .. .M.Selph. 

Martinsburg, W. Va Hon. E. Boyd Faulkner. 
Maryville, Mo Ira K. Alderman. 
Maryville, Tenn... ... Hon. William A. McTeer. 
Mayville, Wis Horace M. A. Gibson, M.S. 
McKinney, Tex Hon. Reddick R. White. 
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Meadville, Pa 

Media, Pa. . . oe URS 
Melrose, Mass... . . 
Middleboro, Mass 
Middleburg, N.C... . 
Middletown, O 
Milbank, 8. D 
Millar, S. D 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minden City, Mich 
Minersville, Pa 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Monroe, La. 
Montpelier Vt 
Montrose, Pa. . . 
Morris Plains, N. J 
Morristown, N. J 
Morrisville, Vt 
Moundsville, W. Va.. . 
Mt. Union, Pa 

Napa, Cal 

Neilsville, Wis 

Nephi, Utah 

New Albany, Ind. . . 
Newark, N. J 

New Brunswick, N. J. . . 
Newburyport, Mass. . 
New Iberia, La 

New Lexington, O 

New London, Wis 

New Orleans, La 
SS os 2 a Vee Le 
i. 
Niles,O. . . 


Norbeck, Montgomery Co., N. Y. . 


North Andover, Mass. . . 
North Bennington, Vt 
North Bloomfield, O 
North Branford, Conn 
North Cambridge, Mass. . 
Northville, N. 
Norwich, N. Y 

Oahe, 8. D.. . 
Oberlin, Kan.. . 
Olivet, &.D 

Omaha, Neb 
Ornigsburg, Pa. . . 
Ortonville, Minn 
Oswego, N.Y 

Ottawa Ill 
Owatonna, Minn 
Oxford, Mass. .. . 
Oxford, N. C 
Palestine, Tex 

Paris, Tex 

Park City, Utah . . 
her age We 
Paterson, N. J 
Pawtucket, R. I... . 
Peoria, Ill 


Andrew J. Palm. 


. Hon. John M. Broomall. 


Horatio Smith Libby. 


. . A.J. Potter, Jr. 
. Prof. Albert Anderson. 


Clarence C. Hobart, LL.B. 
D. W. Diggs 

Jacob Howard. 

James Douglas. 

Frank E. Burbanks. 


. . Prof. H. H. Spayd. 


Hon. Edwin 8. Chittenden. 
Hon. Franklin Garrett. 
Hon. Frederick E. Smith. 
Edson W. Safford. 

C. A. Reed. 


. . Rev. Norman Fox, D.D. 


Hon. H. H. Powers. 


. Col. Joseph W. Gallaher. 


Rev. I. N. Morehead. 

Prof. J. N. Beard. 

James O'Neill, A.B., LL.B. 
Walter Ingalls Brown. 

Judge George B. Cardwell. 
Edmund 8. Joy, LL.B, Ph.D. 


. . . Henry L. Janeway. 
. Nathan B. Withington. 


Walter J. Burke. 

Wm. H. Stockman. 
Hon. Gerrit T. Thorn. 
Prof. William O. Rogers. 
Wm. Owen McElroy. 


. . Leon O. Wiswell. 


Julius U. Cowdery. 


. Charles Abert. 
. .M. T. Stevens. 


Hon. John G. McCullough. 
Wiliiem Chauncey Savage. 


. . Rev. Franklin B. Countryman. 
. . P. Hubbard. 


James R. Van Ness. 

George Abraham Thomas. 
Rev. Thomas Lawrence Riggs. 
Lewis G. Parker. 

Hon. A. Sheridan Jones. 
Edward R. French. 


. H. H. Brownmiller. 
. John McCallum, 


William H. Kenyon. 


. Rector C. Hitt. 


Rev. George C. Tanner. 


. Prof. John E. Kimball. 


Alvis W. Allen. 
Leon 8S. Hays. 

S. D. Campbell. 
Wilson I. Snyder. 


- Benjamin Mason Ambler. 


Judge John Hooper. 
Nominee of Patria Club. 
J. Montgomery Rice. 
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Perth Amboy, N. J... . 's's . . Edward A. Spring. 


Petoskey, Mich. ge, eae Be Cee Gen. Isaac D. Toll. 
Phillipsburg, N.J. ....... . Edwin C. Beers. 
ee ee Nom. Pittsburg Council, A. I. C. 
eee ae E. N. Jones. 

REE, SING My 6 6 6 + a Se 4 ww Charles C. Rounds. 
ty. ee ee Rev. L. C. Floyd, Ph.B. 
ee a ee Prof. T. C. Flanagan. 
TS. 6 26 0 vo 0% 6% a em Augustus C. Baldwin. 
PO Se SO ee Erastus R. Sentz. 

Portland, Me. ..... .. .. . .Hon. John Marshall Brown. 
Peeee A 5 6 Ss oe . E. 8. Cox. 

Portsmouth, Va. ...... . . . . Prof. Theodore Jackson Wool. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y... ... .. . Prof. Clement C. Gaines. 
ly a ee are eae W. W. Allen. 

Randolph, .. ee eae a Hon. Edward Conant. 

Re Re 46 8. es . . Richard Case, A.M. 

Red Wing, Mimn.. . ..-. +s Wm. Wallace Phelps. 
po | a ae John Beverley Robertson. 
CR 6 6 ss) oe C. H. Roberts. 

I HAUS 66 Sse ae 2a wei Hon. Solon Joynes. 
Rogersville, Tenn. ... . . . . . . Hon. Hugh Graham Kyle. 
Rosendale, Wis. ... . o ee + + ete Ema, B.D. 

cS Pee a ee ee V. M. Porter. 

See ee ae ee Hon. Charles P. Harris. 
Saginaw, Mich... .... .. . . William L. Webber. 
ere ee ee ee a 3 A. J. Ross. 
Oe” eee . . . « William H. Gove. 

|) Se 2 oe ee . - Hon. Rush Taggert. 

Salt Lake City, Utah ........ C. C. Goodwin. 
ee ee ae ee ee John C. Robinson. 
Se a E. L. Rector. 

Banta Barbara, Oal.. . . 2. 2 + 2 < C. F. Carrier. 

Santa Fé, New Mexico... .. . .Hon. L. Bradford Prince, LL.D. 
a ee ee ee Rev. Denis Wortman, D.D. 
Sault de Ste. Marie, Mich... .... Judge J. N. Stearn. 
I NG Ale cd -5)76! ee 5e ce Rev. Albert C. Sewall. 
Se ee ae Rev. H. P. Carson. 
Scranton, Pa..... ewer: ys Se 
eee Roger 8S. Greene. 

Ree, WHOM. «5 0 0.8 2 . . . Hon. Henry B. Lewis. 
eS ee A. L. Bugbee. 
Shermanstown, Pa.. ......... Soloman 8. Rupp. 
I ko alte gl a ele Fabius Given. 
ee ee Rev. Henry L. Myrick. 
A... Se ee Charles O. Bailey. 
Southbridge, Mas... .....22+ ss Charles Lyman Newhall. 
eerenmdnere, B.C... wc J.J. Burnett. 

oe!” eee Hon. Robert Morris Colburn. 
SS re eee Hon. Worthington C. Smith. 
PA. ke te we Hon. W. B. Mitchell. 
Le” ee ee Ezra R. Averill. 

St. Johnsbury, : Sere ae ee eae A. L. Hardy. 
Se Prof. Samuel Reed Brown. 
Oe ee a ee Capt. Lucien E. Carter. 
OO eS ae cee ee Prof. E. 8. Jackson. 

St. Paul, Minn... ...... ..E.8. Chittenden. 
os ds 6. a6) & ats Stewart Plummer, A.B. 
a ee J. J. Strickland. 


Sulphur Springs, Tex. ... .. ..Hon.J. A. B. Putnam. 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CIVICS. 
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Superior, Wis 





Hon. Thomas B. Fraser. 


. .S. H. Clough. 
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Tifa 0.” Neb. r q 


Rev. W. P. McNeary. 


. .M. B.C. True. 
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Valley City, Mo 
Vancouver, Wash. . 
Vermillion, 8. D 


+ Hon. Elisha B. Hubbard. 
Elisha G. Patterson. 

8. S. Bryan. 

Linton Satterthwaite. 

David M. Green. 

. Hon. Charles F. Jamieson. 
Warren C. Rowley. 

Frank J. Young. 

Hon. Lucius H. Leach. 

. Prof. Clark M. Young, A.M. 


: . Rev. Samuel L. Brown. 


Vernon Centre, N. . ee 
Wake Forest, N. C. : ya eer ad 
Wapokoneta, O. .. . 


Thomas W. Braidwood, M.D. 
Rev. Charles E. Taylor, D.D. 


. .C. A. Stueve. 


Waxahachie, Tex. . . 

Westboro, Mass 
Westchester, N. Y 
West Concord, Vt 
Westfield, Mass. 
Westhampton, Mass 
Wheeling, W. V 


Williamsport, Pa. 
Winfield, W. Va 
Winnebago City, Minn 


e.«@ ¢ a's oe 


Hon. J. R. Jefferson. 
. Thomas J. Middleton. 
T. F. Chapin. 
William Abbatt. 
. J. H. Walbridge. 
Hon. Milton B. Whitney. 
Rev. A. C. Townsend. 
. T. M. Garvin. 

J. M. Dodson. 
. Harvay W. Whitehead. 
Hon. Rufus Switzer. 
Andrew C. Dunn. 


PS 9% -a-%, eS. wl ace John M. Holzinger. 


. Jesse McClennan. 


. . Hon. Bartlett Tripp, LL.D. 


Yankton, 8. D. . 
Yonkers, N. Y 








. . Nathan Sherwood King, M.D. 





Organized, 1878. 


B. A. BULLOCK, Attorney-at-Law, General Manager. 
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DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATE ATTORNEYS. 


A WORD TO OUR COMMERCIAL MEMBERS. 


(1) Every attorney whose name appears in this directory has endorsed a contract, in accord with the 
terms herein specified, and we believe every attorney herein named is a reliable and trustworthy corres- 
pondent. We especially request that you notify us should any be found otherwise. 

(2) We furnish our commercial subscribers all the necessary blanks for use in securing reports free ot 
charge, and shall consider it a favor to have orders for them. 

You are requested to familiarize yourself with the cipher key, and in writing or wiring for special re 
ports do not overlook the forty cents. 

(3) In forwarding claims for collection, should there not be an attorney named in the town or county ~* 
where the debtor resides, send the claim to this office direct. We shall consider it a special favor from our 
— to give us the names of reliable attorneys residing in towns where no correspondent is n d in this 

rectory. 


OUR ATTORNEYS WILL PLEASE OBSERVE THE FOLLOWING RULES: 


FIRsT.—When deducting commission for collections you are to follow the table of terms given herein 
(which is a duplicate of your contract). 

SECOND.—If the claim is sent you from the home office of the association you are to retain three fourths ot 
on ——— and remit one fourth of the commission, with proceeds of the collection, to the manager of 

e association. 

THIRD.—If the claim is sent you by an associate attorney, you are to send him one third of the commission 
with proceeds of the collection. 

FourRTH.—If the claim is received by you from our commercial members, then you are to retain all com- 
mission and remit them only the proceeds of the collection. 

FTH.—In making spe reports to our members, be as prompt as possible. Promptness is the very life of 

this business. Should any subscriber fail to inclose the forty cents with his inquiry, or should he not pay 
for his report within a reasonable time (after sending inquiry by wire), you are requested to notify this office. 


TERMS FOR COLLECTIONS: 


Each collection over $1,000, 3 per cent; over $200 to $1,000, 5 per cent ; over $50 to $200, 10 per cent ; over $9 
to $50, 15 per cent ; of $20 or less, 20 per cent; minimum fee, without suit, $2; with suit, $5. 


CIPHER CODE. 
The name “American ” must be prefixed to every telegram when using this code. 
INSTRUCTIONS. 
Question. 


American.—Indiana: Has there been any change in the condition of affairs of 
Answer. 
American.—Indianapolis: There has been no change in condition of affairs of 


QUESTIONS. 


Alabama: Have you received our letter ot ? 
Arizona: What line of business is he (or they) en- 
posed in, prospects, and value of stock in said 





since last report? 


since last report. 


Georgia: Has mortgaged his or their stock of 
goods or personal property, if so, for how much 
and to whom ? 

lowa: Shall we institute suit on yourclaim vs.......? 

Illinois: . is willing to compromise your claim 


Arkansas: Is 
made married ? 

California: Any real estate? If so, its worth, and 
in whose name is the title? 

Colorado: To what race or nationality does 
or do , belong ? 

Connecticut: Advise us whether is an incor- 
porated company and, if so, its paid up capital 
stock, and the names of officers. 

Delaware: What is the credit of .....,and upon what 
is it founded ? 

Florida: Has ed either his or their 
real estate, if so, for how much and to whom ? 


siness ? 
rty about whom this inquiry is 


against him (or them) by a cash settlement of 
. Shall we accept same? 
Indiana: Has there been any change in the con- 
dition of affairs of ......... since last report ? 
ANSWERS, 
Montgomery : We have received your letter of 
and answer same on 
Tucson: In answer to your wire, is engaged in 


. His stock of 
ag as is valued at $ ° 
Little Rock: In reply to your inquiry as to whether 
the person named by you is married, we beg to 
report that 





